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-- TO SERVE AMERICA BETTER... 


Freight Car Production TRIPLE)! 


America’s railroads are the arteries of our commerce. They are, 
indeed, first in peace and first in war—a means of mass trans- 


portation of the things we use and need. 


And the heart of our transportation system, the unglamorous freight 
car, is always at work, day and night, carrying the load 
through good weather and bad—pumping the life-blood of 


our commerce. 


As we turn into the new year, we, the builders of these freight cars, 
want to report to the American people. For during the past 
twelve months, high car loadings—greater demand for cars 
—have served to dramatize as never before the services of this 


Gallant Lady of the rails. 


We car builders, specialists who supply cars to the railroads, are 
proud of our 1947 record... progress made in the face of handi- 


caps to production encountered by all American industry. 


In one year—from January 1 to December 31, 1947 —production of 


freight cars for the Nation’s railroads tripled. 


It is a dramatic story. It is a story of voluntary cooperation between 
three great industries — the railroads themselves, the steel indus- 
try and the car builders —sitting down in collaboration with a 
government agency — the Office of Defense Transportation — and 
developing without controls or compulsion an expanded produc- 


tion schedule. 


It is the old story of progress that comes from American competitive 


enterprise at work. 


The result: A three-fold increase in production of cars for our Nation’s 


carriers ! 


This is the more remarkable because car building is not like other 
industries. We did not come out of the war with great backlogs 


of orders upon which to begin post-war reconversion. 








One-third of the railroads, carrying heavy new expenses and increased 


wages, were operating in the red in 1946, and the ec: nings of 
others were precariously low. They were unable to rehabilitate 
their freight car fleet as they wished. They applied for rate 


increases, but these were delayed. 


Finally the log jam was broken, in part. Some relief was granted by 


the I.C.C. Volume orders were placed for new freight cars, 


Car builders then went to work filling these orders. But cars take 
steel—more than 15 tons of rolled steel alone per car. And the 
steel industry, too, was having its troubles supplying the tre- 
mendous demands of America, plus export steel to help rehabili- 
tate other nations. Even an expanded steel production could not 
supply all of the need. The freight car builders could not get all 


of the steel required, any more than other industries. 


The American formula is working, however. Conference after con- 
ference has been held between these three great competitive 
industries—steel, railroads, and car builders—to work out a 
voluntary program of increased freight car production. The ODT 
and a Senate Committee have fostered this voluntary program, 


with the authorization of the Department of Justice. 


In January, 1947, the car builders produced 2,265 cars for domestic 
use. Steadily the total has risen. In: December, 7,661 cars were 
delivered, more than three times the January total; and the rail- 
roads themselves in December finished 2,162 cars, a total for 
the month of 9,823. 


Thus, during the year, 68,507 new freight cars were added to the 


Nation's fleet. 


And during the same period the car builders completed export orders, 
taken before large scale domestic orders began to come in, 
of 27,721 cars—a grand total for the year of 96,228 cars—the 
highest production since 1925. 


Our sights are trained to higher levels for the future 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
THE BUDD COMPANY* 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


GREENVILLE STEEL CAR COMPANY 
MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 
PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 


ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CORPORATION 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
THE RALSTON STEEL CAR COMPANY 


*Passenger car builders only 
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“UNION” _— 


TYPE E 7 new Type E Cab Signal Locomotive 

Equipment includes many important im- 

CAB SIGNAL EQUIPMENT provements—which assure better operating 

characteristics and simplified maintenance and 
inspection. Here are a few of them: 


for dependable oper ation All Units in the equipment case are Plug-in Type... 


with improved plug connectors having increased 
contact area and greater surety of retaining adjust- 


. .. Simplified maintenance a 


Complete Interchangeability of Relays . . . secured 
through arrangement of external circuits to handle 
necessary variations in circuit control and voltage 
application. 


Test Panel . . . with numerous features to facilitate 
testing and maintenance such as indication and 
illumination lamps, fuses, duplicate acknowledging 
switch, pick-up selector switch, etc. 





3 Indication 


Simplified Tuning of Decoding Circuits ... by simply 

varying the reactor air gap by means of two com- 
2 Indication pound screws. 
Improved Construction and Assembly Methods .. . 
provide greater protection to the contents of the 
equipment case. All components are frame-mounted 
and the frame suspended from the sides of the case 
on shear-type rubber mountings. Special fasteners 
prevent closing the door of the case unless all units 
are locked securely in place. 





Single Tube Amplifier . . . eliminates all but one 
tube and requires no dynamotor or high-voltage 
source—operates directly from the 32-volt supply. 








There are more new and interesting features in 
this latest “Union” Cab Signal equipment. May 
one of our representatives tell you about them? 












SENDING GOOD MONEY AFTER BAD: During the current 
fiscal year ending next June 30, the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, operator of the Federal Barge Lines, will 
have sold the last of its holdings of government securities, 
thus precluding the financing of further deficits in that 
manner. But liquidation of the corporation is not proposed. 
On the contrary, President Truman’s budget for the fiscal 
year 1949 recommends a $3 million appropriation for pur- 
chase by the Department of Commerce of additional 
I. W. C. stock in which the government has already sunk 
$12 million. The barge lines have incurred annual operat- 
ing losses regularly since 1939, but I. W. C.’s budget 
presentation promised a fiscal ’49 net of more than a million 
dollars if the new capital is subscribed. How similar esti- 
mates of the past have been too optimistic is pointed up 
in our news report of I. W. C.’s present plight. 





FARICY SCORES: President William T. Faricy of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads recently spoke informally 
to a group of business paper editors; and the favorable 
impression he made is discussed in this issue’s leading 
' editorial. Frank answers to the editors’ uninhibited ques- 
tions reflected his optimism with respect to the railroad 
outlook, but included no Pollyanna predictions. He took 
care not to leave the impression that adequate and depend- 
able service is to come about automatically—if public policy 
fails to deal justly and realistically with the railroads. 
And he showed his understanding that, to “win friends 
and influence people” in behalf of the railroads, hopeful- 
ness combined with an appeal to the public’s self interest 
is needed. The industry is fortunate to have such leader- 
ship in Washington. 





MORE SUBSIDIES: President Truman’s $39.7 billion budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, includes proposed 
appropriations of $452 million for federal-aid “post-war 
highways,” $191 million for rivers and harbors, and some 
$129 million for operation of the “federal airways system” 
and the federal-aid airport program. In the transportation 
field, the President’s budget message said, the government 
must not only regulate carriers; it “must provide basic 
facilities and services on an expanded scale for highway, 
air and water transport.” Meanwhile, Mr. Truman’s annual 
economic report recognized how the railroads pay their 
own way when it said that national policies “should recog- 
nize the need for protecting the credit of the railroads.” 
How the policy of subsidizing railroad competitors is to 
accord such recognition, the President did not say. 





INTERPRETED OUT OF THE AIR: The Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s restrictive interpretations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, which have prevented railroads from developing co- 
ordinated air services, has now caused Santa Fe Skyway, 
subsidiary of the Santa Fe, to abandon its air-freight oper- 
ations. The decision to withdraw came after C. A. B. 
denied Skyway the exemption (granted to other non- 
certificated cargo carriers) under the board’s economic 
regulations, which would have permitted it to operate as 
common carrier of air freight pending action on its appli- 
cation for a certificate of convenience and necessity. A 
news story herein reports President H. R. Lake’s explana- 
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ca 


tion of Skyway’s decision to abandon hope of carrying on 
in the face of C. A. B.’s “obviously unfriendly attitude.” 
Meanwhile President Truman’s Air Policy Commission 
has said that surface carriers should not be prevented from 
setting up coordinated air services “simply because they 
are surface carriers.” 











NEW WESTERN MARYLAND HEAD: Eugene S. Williams, 
who had been vice-president and general counsel of the 
Western Maryland, is that road’s new president and chair- 
man. On January 1 he succeeded Charles W. Brown who 
held the presidency since 1934, and the chairmanship also 
since 1938, President-Chairman Williams, now in his 58th 
year, came up through the W. M. legal department which 
he entered in 1923 as commerce counsel. Sketches of the 
Williams and Brown careers are published in a feature 
article on page 45. Though retiring from active service, 
Mr. Brown will remain a member of the W. M. board 
of directors. 



























THE LAW AND RAIL LABOR: A comprehensive outline of 
the history and present status of government intervention 
in railway labor relations was presented by Executive 
Director Daniel P. Loomis of the Association of Western 
Railways in a recent address to the Chicago Chapter of 
the Association of Interstate Commerce Practitioners. A 
feature article adapted from the address appears on page 36. 





N. Y. C. AGRICULTURAL TRAINS: For more than three 
decades the New York Central has operated agricultural 
demonstration trains with a long-range objective of in- 
creasing the prosperity of farm communities along its line. 
The latest was 1947’s “Indiana Farm and Home Special,” 
set up in cooperation with Purdue University. The pro- 
gram is the subject of one of this issue’s feature articles, 
which includes a list of the 58 trains operated since the 
demonstrations were started by the “New York Apple 
Advertising Train” of 1914. 





DEVELOPMENT OF HOPPER: The development of the hop- 
per car, as highlighted by nine examples showing trends 
throughout the steel-car era, is discussed by George A. 
Suckfield in a feature article on page 41. The Pressed 
Steel Car Company’s consulting engineer also looks into the 
future, predicting that tomorrow’s favored hopper will be 
a steel car of welded design, with better riding trucks and 
more efficient brakes. Use of low-alloy high-tensile steel 
will keep weight to the minimum that will assure reason- 
able service life, particularly in parts subject to combined 
action of abrasion and corrosion. 





SOMETHING NEW IN BRIDGE PIERS: In the recent recon- 
struction of its double-track deck plate-girder bridge 
over the Twelve-Mile river near St. Catherine, Ont., the 
Canadian National adopted a highly unusual design for 
the substructure. The plan included a combination of 
steel piles and Prepakt concrete which “streamlined” the 
reconstruction on the existing alinement without falsework 
or traffic delays. Consulting Engineer Charles P. Disney 
of Toronto tells how it was done in one of this issue’s 
illustrated feature articles. 





























































AVAILABILTY 88.4% 


(Tf you're looking for day-in and 
day-out dependabi‘ity —-for main- 
tenance costs that will make even 
the toughest ‘‘super’’ face life with 
a smile — then make sure your 
next freight locomotives bear the 


General Motors name plate. 

eS 
Consider, for a moment, the out- 
standing performance of General 


Motors Diesel freight locomotives 





GENERAL MOTORS 





on the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern—a line that provides a good 
stiff test of a locomotive’s brute 
strength and stamina. 


In rugged service — hauling heavy 
freight up mountains and braking 
it down grades. Twelve General 
Motors freight Diesels show an 
average availability record of 
88.4%. They have covered a total 
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OF MOUNTAIN HAULING— 


of 5,246,815 miles since 1942 with 
an average monthly mileage per 
locomotive of 9,254. Three other 
General Motors locomotives are 
amassing similar records in com- 
bined freight and passenger service. 


Records like these are potent rea- 
sons why railroad men everywhere 
have made General Motors Diesels 
the synonym for “tops” in the 
freight-haulage field, as well as in 
passenger and switching service. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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William T. Faricy, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, spoke informally to a 
group of business paper editors intluding represen- 
tatives of this paper, in Washington on January 9, 
and gave frank answers to their uninhibited ques- 
tions. It was a heartening experience for an 
observer zealous that railway management should 
both deserve and enjoy a reputation for competence 
and candor, especially in such an all-important 
arena as Washington. 

The session was “off the record”—so a com- 
plete report of what took place cannot be pub- 
lished. No confidence will be violated, however, 
in disclosing that the A. A.R. president informed 
his audience that there is little evidence to support 
any anxiety that the railroads of this country are 
going to suffer the dismal fate of socialization, 
which has overtaken transportation practically 
everywhere else in the world. He gave four 
reasons to support this belief, in substance, as 
follows : 

(1) The American people, as shown in annual 
surveys of public opinion made for the A.A.R., 
evidence a growing opposition to railway socializa- 
tion. They do not like government-operated rail- 
Ways, because they still recall the unsatisfactory 
service the industry gave under government man- 
agement in World War I, in comparison to the 
much more effective performance under private 
management in the recent war. They recall, too, 
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that government operation in World War I cost 
the taxpayers $2 million daily despite substantial 
freight rate increases, while private operation in 
World War II—by contrast—contributed $3 mil- 
lion daily in taxes, without increased freight rates. 

(2) Public preference for private enterprise, as 
a general principle—in opposition to socialism— 
is firmly rooted, and is growing in intensity. The 
American people realize that, if the railroads 
could be captured by the socialists, not only other 
agencies of transportation, but suppliers of ma- 
terials to the railroads—and, probably, other basic 
industries as well—would quickly succumb. 

(3) People are impressed with the remarkable 
post-war performance of the railroads despite 
trying shortages, and have concluded from this 
experience that the nation is not likely to have 
any transportation job to do which this industry 
cannot promptly and efficiently perform, once it 
overcomes present handicaps—which are more 
irritating than disastrous. Even with the 1947 
deficiency in freight cars, the railroads moved more 
carloads of freight than they did when war traffic 
was at its peak. They hauled more coal than at 
any time in history. They moved the country’s 
biggest wheat crop, allaying widespread fears that 
the weather would destroy much of the grain before 
cars could be found to take it to cover. The goal 
of 10,000 new freight cars monthly was almost 
attained in December and, from now on, freight 
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car production will be rapidly increased to the 
new goal of 14,000. 

Population increased beyond all expectations 
during the past decade and, for this and other 
reasons, the nation has attained a permanently 
higher level of production and traffic, far surpass- 
ing the highest pre-war peaks. This development 
assures the railroads of a substantial freight traffic 
and, at the same time, makes it necessary that the 
industry be provided with the means for dealing 
with an enlarged volume of business. 

(4) By its authorization of two interim freight 
rate increases within two months, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has evidenced that it is 
alert to the need of the railways for revenues, 
adequate to attract to them the additional capital 
they will need to keep their facilities abreast of 
traffic demands. The rate increases, so far, are 
still insufficient—only 30 per cent over 1939, in- 
cluding the two interim increases, compared to a 
rise in wages of 70 per cent and of 88 per cent 
in the cost of materials. There seems to be good 
reason, however, for the belief and hope that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will permit the 
increases the railroads have sought. 

Higher rates for railroad service—at least those 
so far asked—run little danger of “pricing the 
railroads out of the market”: (a) because the 
proposed increases were critically examined in 
advance by competent traffic officers who are fully 
alert to this potential danger; (b) because com- 
peting agencies of transport have suffered from 
rising costs similar to those the railways have ex- 
perienced; and (c), paradoxically, present rate 
increases, because they provide the means for 
equipping the railroads with modern tools, are 
the surest road to competitively low rates over 
the long term. 


No Pollyanna Predictions 


Mr. Faricy made no Pollyanna predictions. With 
all his optimism, he took care not to leave the 
impression that adequate and dependable railroad 
service is going to come about automatically—if 
public policy fails to deal justly and realistically 
with the railroads. He predicated his cheerfulness 
on indications that public policy is going to be 
wiser and more far-sighted than in the past. He 
freely admitted that “another round of wage in- 
creases” would be disastrous to his optimistic 
expectations. 

Still, he insisted, the country needs a lot of 
railroad service, for either peace or war. It now 
recognizes this need more keenly, perhaps, than 
ever before. It is increasingly determined that this 
service must be provided by private enterprise. 
A reasonable public policy toward rates and other 
conditions necessary for profitable railroad opera- 
tion is the only course which will promote the 
attainment of both the foregoing objectives—so 
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what could be more logical than to conclude that 
this is the course which will, in fact, be followed? 
While thus setting forth the reasons for his hope- 
fulness, the speaker was, incidentally, enlisting the 
support of his audience for the policies which are 
needed to justify such optimism. 


Wise Leadership 


The A. A.R. president showed his understand- 
ing that, to “win friends and influence people” in 
behalf of the railroads, hopefulness combined with 
an appeal to the public’s self interest is needed. 
The railroads’ most perplexing problems are 
political and, hence, require public participation 
in their solution. A good scolding of the public 
for the political mistreatment of the industry could 
doubtless be sustained from the standpoint of 
abstract justice—or an appeal might reasonably be 
made to popular sympathy, drawing attention to 
the wounds the industry has sustained at the hands 
of politics. However fair such approaches might 
be, the response to them is usually that of the rich 
man who was moved to pity at the painful poverty 
of a solicitor for alms. What he said was, “Take 
this fellow away; he is breaking my heart.” 

A railroad spokesman who paints too rosy a 
picture not only misleads his auditors but fails 
to win public support to policies without which 
optimism is unjustified. One who sings the blues 
too loudly alienates his audience and likewise fails 
to enlist the public support from which, alone, 
remedial action can come. The railroad industry is 
fortunate in having leadership which demonstrates 
so conclusively its knowledge and ability to hold 
the effective course midway between these two 
extremes. 





SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN 
DEEP-WATER BRIDGE PIERS 


Any improvement in bridge pier design that 
will simplify construction, reduce substructure and 
superstructure costs, or give added stability and 
assurance against undermining and scour, should 
be of the greatest interest to railway bridge engl- 
neers. Accordingly, an article in this issue, de- 
scribing the installation of a new type of pier con- 
struction incorporating all of these characteristics, 
will be of more than ordinary interest, and may 
well influence the design of piers for many im- 
portant railway bridges in the future where deep 
underwater foundations are involved. 

Constructed essentially of steel H-section piles 
put down to firm bearing at any practicable depth, 
and unified below the. water level by means of 
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an intruded concrete envelope of minimum cross 
section, placed entirely from above the water 
level, the advantages of the design will be readily 
evident. 

Furthermore, combined with other features 
which permit anchoring the H-piles into the 
rock bottom, and at depths exceeding the prac- 
tical limitations of open or pneumatic caissons, 
without the hazards and large costs involved in 
such construction, the new design would appear 
to be the answer to many a bridge builder’s prayer. 

In building to unusual underwater depths, a 
steel skeleton frame, with enclosing metal walls, 
is first sunk to firm engagement with the river 
or other water bed. Following this, steel shells or 
tubes of the diameter desired, and in number 
equal to the number of piles required, are driven 
to rock, after which, as a group, they are mono- 
lithically encased below water level with an in- 
truded concrete placed from above the water level. 
Subsequently the pipe shells are cleaned out, and 
an H-pile, with welded-on extensions as necessary, 
is lowered into each shell to rock bearing, and 
the remaining open area in the shells is then 
filled with concrete. When desired to anchor the 
piles into the rock, calyx core drills are used, 
working down through the open shells before 
the H-piles are placed. Steel reinforcing can be 
lowered into the steel shells and concrete placed 
to form reinforced concrete piles, dispensing with 
the H-sections. 

The originator of these features, Charles P. 
Disney, retired bridge engineer of the Central 
region of the Canadian National, is well known to 
American bridge builders, if only because of his 
penchant for breaking precedents, his many bold 
bridge design features, and often known contempt 
for accepted practices and those who seem to 
follow them blindly. In the light of his new 
design, he is convinced that pneumatic caissons, 
open caissons, tremie concrete and cofferdams are 
completely outmoded for building the substructure 
of any bridge, including such bridges as that over 
San Francisco Bay and the Quebec bridge. Fur- 
thermore, he estimates that savings of 40 to 70 
per cent in the cost of bridge foundations can be 
effected by using the new design, compared with 
conventional methods, especially where such 
methods call for expensive pneumatic caissons or 
cofferdams, 

Important additional economies, he says, can 
be effected in bridge design due to the fact that 
the new type pier can be built in practically any 
depth of water likely to be encountered, at mini- 
mum expense, which will permit the engineer to 
lay out his bridge so that he can obtain maximum 
economy in superstructure design. These are far- 
teaching claims which, if substantiated in practice, 
could well revolutionize bridge construction, espe- 
cially where deep underwater foundations are 
Tequired. 
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DIESEL-ELECTRIC 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Because of the steady expansion of the use of 
Diesel-electric locomotives, there is an increasing 
demand on the part of those in charge of operation, 
servicing and maintenance, for up-to-the-minute 
information about how best to handle the multi- 
plicity of details involved in these operations— 
details that naturally differ radically in many re- 
spects from those associated with steam locomo- 
tives. 

The need for information on maintenance meth- 
ods in particular is growing rapidly due to the large 
number of locomotives that have been in service 
several years. Evidences of these demands face us 
on every side. Requests come to our publications, 
for instance, for detailed and specific information ; 
meetings committees of railroad clubs and associa- 
tions are urged to put on special programs and the 
subject crops up on all sorts of occasions. 

The greater part of an all-day meeting of the 
officers and executive committee of the Locomotive 
Maintenance Officers’ Association, building this 
year’s program, was recently devoted to a consid- 
eration of Diesel-electric locomotives, including 
equipment details, servicing and maintenance. Ap- 
prentice training departments and supervisory 
training groups are being subjected to this same 
pressure. 

A significant development to satisfy this demand 
has been the formation of such groups as the 
Southeastern Railway Diesel Club, which recently 
celebrated its first anniversary. Bi-monthly all-day 
meetings of this club are held, with recess for 
luncheon. The morning sessions are utilized large- 
ly for the presentation of papers or reports by rail- 
road men and representatives of the suppliers. The 
afternoon sessions are of a more general nature, in 
order to afford the members an opportunity to 
secure information on specific problems with which 
they are confronted. To induce free and open dis- 
cussion as few formalities are observed as possible. 
In this way men who would not speak at more 
formal meetings are encouraged to take part and 
they make many worth-while comments and sug- 
gestions. 

That practical results are being secured from 
these meetings is indicated by the support that the 
chief mechanical officers in the Southeast are giving 
by arranging for their associates to attend them. 
The membership in the first year was 281 and the 
average attendance at the meetings has been much 
greater than anticipated. Possibly there are other 
centers where such groups could be organized and 
function to advantage, without interfering with the 
well-established but more inclusive railway clubs, 
which can hardly be expected to discuss such ques- 
tions with any frequency. 
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This view, looking north, or downstream, at the bridge across Twelve-Mile river, was taken 
after the piers had been constructed but before the spans had been shifted 


SOMETHING NEW IN BRIDGE-PIER DESIGN 


Combination of steel piles and Prepakt concrete “streamlines” the reconstruction of impor- 
tant deck plate-girder structure on existing alinement without falsework or traffic delays 





By CHARLES P. DISNEY—M.E.I.C. 


I. the recent reconstruction of a double-track deck 
plate-girder main-line bridge the Canadian National 
adopted a highly unusual design for the substructure, 
which proved to have important advantages. In this 
design each pier consists essentially of steel piles 
grouped in accordance with design requirements and 
extending nearly the full height of the pier. By in- 
tegral bonding of the steel piles within Prepakt con- 
crete a monolithic pier shaft is developed which has 
such strength and lateral rigidity as to permit of a 
relatively slender pier of uniform section. By using 
this design for the piers the construction time and the 
cost of the work were substantially less than would 
have been the case had conventional methods been used. 


Bridge Spans Tailrace 


Adding further to the interest attached to this project 
is the fact than an important additional saving in both 
cost and time was realized by reconstructing the bridge 
on its original alinement, with the substructure work 
being done entirely beneath the track level and without 
interfering with train movements over the bridge. In 
this connection the pier design chosen was the essen- 
tial factor in expediting the work and enabling it to be 
executed on the existing alinement. The superstruc- 
ture work involved only the shifting of the existing 
spans longitudinally into position on the new substruc- 
tures, with the addition of only one short new span to 
increase the length. 

The structure involved in this project is located on 
the double-track main-line of the Canadian National 
between Hamilton, Ont., and Niagara Falls, where it 
crosses the 100 ft, deep valley of Twelve-Mile river 
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Consulting Engineer, Toronto, Ont. 


which serves as the tailrace for a large hydro-electric 
power plant near St. Catharines, Ont. The old bridge 
was composed of six spans, each consisting of four 
lines of deck plate girders (two under each track), 
having a total length of 416 ft. Three of the spans 
were 100 ft. long, two were tower spans 25 ft. in 
length, and the sixth was a span 65 ft. long. The 
substructure consisted of masonry abutments, two steel 
towers and a steel bent, all carried on masonry 
pedestals. 

The river which is spanned by this bridge serves as 
the tailrace for the $7,700,000 DeCew hydro-electric 
generating plant where power is developed under a 
head of 254 ft. The output of 70,000 hp. of electrical 
energy was found insufficient to meet present indus- 
trial requirements and a new unit was therefore added 
to double the power output. This involved the re- 
moval of 3,000,000 cu. yd. of material to widen, 
straighten and deepen the river to provide for three 
times as much tailrace capacity, with the resultant im- 
perative requirement for a new bridge of greater length 
and much deeper foundations. 

To meet the new conditions at the bridge site with- 
out interrupting traffic, conventional methods would 
have necessitated the building of an entirely new struc- 
ture either upstream or downstream of the existing 
bridge, which would also have involved the relocation 
of the approach tracks and their high embankments. 
This procedure would not only have been extremely 
costly but would also have seriously delayed the urgent- 
ly required output of additional hydro-electric power. 

A study of the unusual constructional and economic 
problems involved in this project led to the conclusion 
that a pier design, primarily originated and employed 
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by the writer to expedite and simplify the construction 
of bridges, particularly those involving difficult founda- 
tion and underwater problems, was even more ad- 
vantageous in this particular instance as it not only 
provided the constructional advantages in cost and 
time inherent in the design but also eliminated the 
necessity for track realinement and the reconstruction 
of the bridge on a new site, as well as obviating inter- 
ruption of traffic. 

The existing superstructure, which was originally 
erected and put into service in 1902, had been well 
maintained and was fully satisfactory in condition and 
load-carrying capacity to meet the present-day require- 
ments of high-speed heavy traffic on the line in ques- 
tion. Consequently, it was economically desirable that 
the steel superstructure be continued in service, and 
the design adopted was therefore predicated on the 
continued employment of the existing spans. Specifi- 
cally the re-use of the three 100-ft. spans and the 65- 
ft. span gave the new bridge its required total length 
of 430 ft. 8 in. between the faces of backwalls, with 
the addition only of a new 57-ft. span. 


Design of Substructure 


The substructural layout was planned in such a way 
that it was possible to provide for the required increase 
in the total length of the bridge by relocating only 
one of the abutments, the other being retained un- 
changed for the new bridge. A new west abutment 
was built and four intermediate piers were constructed, 
designated from east to west as Piers 1 to 4, so spaced 
as to be constructed closely adjacent to the existing 
substructures. 

The essential feature of the scheme adopted for the 
reconstruction of this bridge lay in the design of the 
new piers, which permitted them to be built to their 
final elevation from underneath the bridge without 
using the deck for construction purposes and in close 
proximity to the old piers without endangering the 
existing structure even though founded at depths much 
below the old footings. This type of pier consists es- 
sentially of H-section steel piles, grouped in accordance 
with design requirements, and monolithically encased 
within a pier shaft of Prepakt concrete, making the 
whole into a relatively slender column of uniform sec- 
tion having great bearing capacity. Briefly Prepakt 
concrete is formed by first filling the forms with com- 
pacted coarse aggregate and then consolidating the 
whole mass with a special cement-sand-water-admix 
grout which is forced to fill all the voids in the aggre- 
gate mass under pressure by pumped intrusion. 

While it is not within the purpose or scope of this 
article to discuss the qualities or technique of Pre- 
pakt it is considered necessary, in order to ensure a full 
understanding of this important pier design, to men- 
tion at least briefly some of the characteristics of 
this kind of concrete for the benefit of those who 
may not already be familiar with it. In the course 
of some ten years of experience in the uses and ap- 
plications of Prepakt in connection with a great many 
important bridge jobs, the author has found that 
this type of concrete has definite advantages as com- 
pared with ordinary concrete, such as substantially 
higher strength, particularly at later ages, assum- 
ing equal cement content; greater resistance to freez- 




































































The steel H-piles in place for Pier 3. Note their proximity 
to the pedestals of existing steel tower 


Pier 3, having been built in “reverse”, before the concrete 
for.the lower portion of the shaft and the footing was placed 
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This drawing shows essential details of the Twelve-Mile river 
bridge before and after it was reconstructed 


ing and thawing; greatly-reduced drying shrinkage; 
absolute bond; greater resistance to cracking; and a 
higher degree of impermeability. 

In addition to these and other advantageous factors 
its method of production lends itself particularly favor- 
ably to the type of pier construction used on this job, 
due to the fact that Prepakt concrete can be as readily 
made under water as in the air. It is my opinion that 
the fundamental fact that one cubic yard of Prepakt 
concrete actually contains one cubic yard of coarse 
aggregate is an advantageous factor which favorably 
influences all its properties as compared with ordinary 
concrete. 

The two highest of the four piers (2 and 3) of the 
reconstructed bridge are both situated within the con- 
fines of the enlarged river as required by the expan- 
sion of the hydro-electric plant. They are of the same 
height, each being approximately 64% ft. high, meas- 
ured from the new water level to the top of the bridge 
seat. The location of Pier No. 2 actually positioned 
it in the extremely fast tailrace water which existed 
in the original more confined course of the river; and 
Pier No. 3 is located directly adjacent to one of the 
old steel towers at a point where the existing ground 
was to be excavated to a considerable depth in deepen- 
ing the channel of the river. In fact, at this location 
the new channel is considerably below the level of the 
footings of the masonry pedestals supporting the old 
steel tower. 


Design of Piers 2 and 3 


While construction of both of these piers as located 
would have been out of the question for both struc- 
tural and economic reasons by any other method ex- 
cept as designed, the type of pier adopted and the con- 
struction procedure employed enabled the work to be 
carried out expeditiously and relatively simply as will 
be described later. 

Piers 2 and 3 are identical in design. Each of them 
embodies thirty-six 12-in. 65-Ib. steel H-piles, arranged 
in three rows of 12 each. These piles were driven to 
rock and extended upward to the cut-off elevation 
which was approximately 6 ft. below the finished 
bridge seat. That portion of each pier extending 
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through the water and into firm material below the 
channel bed was enclosed in steel sheet-piling and 
filled with Prepakt concrete. From the top of the 
sheet-piling to the cut-off level of the steel piles, these 
piles were encased in Prepakt concrete in such a man- 
ner as to form a slender shaft of uniform section 9 ft. 
wide and 40 ft. 6 in. long, with rounded ends con- 
structed on a 4-ft. 6-in. radius. Each shaft is topped 
by a heavily-reinforced cap, also of Prepakt concrete, 
which forms the bridge seat. 

In constructing Pier No. 2, which, as already in- 
dicated, was located within the fast water of the exist- 
ing river, the work involved six separate steps. The 
first of these consisted of driving steel sheet-piling in 
conformity with the designed perimeter of the under- 
water portion of the pier. This steel sheet-piling pier- 
base “form” was 11 ft. wide and 41¥ ft. long and was 
driven about 15 ft. below the final grade line of the 
new channel. The sheet-piling was driven by a North- 
west crawler crane equipped with swinging leads and 
a steam hammer. The second step involved the ex- 
cavation of river-bed material from within the steel 
sheet-piling by means of an orange-peel bucket oper- 
ated by the crawler crane. 


Driving the H-Piles 


The third step in the construction of the pier was 
the driving of the H-piles by means of the crane and 
steam hammer. This work was done from under- 
neath the bridge and the piles were spliced as necessary 
until driven to refusal with their upper ends above the 
normal water level. The average penetration below 
water level was 70 ft.. In the fourth step. additional 
lengths of H-piles were spliced by welding to those 
already driven, these lengths being such as to bring 
the piles up to the cut-off level. The piling forming 
the shaft of the pier was braced at intervals by welded 
steel angles. 

In the fifth operation the steel sheet-piling pier-base 
“form”, or cofferdam, was filled with coarse aggregate, 
thus expelling about 60 per cent of the water without 
pumping, assuming the compacted coarse aggregate to 
have a normal void content of approximately 40 per 
cent. The aggregate mass was then intruded with the 
special cement-sand-admix grout which, on account of 
its inherent immiscibility, forced the remaining water 
out as it rose within the “form”, thus forming Prepakt 
concrete. Step number six was to construct a conven- 
tional form around the steel H-piles up to the bridge- 
seat elevation, place the reinforcing rods for the pier- 
cap, fill the whole with coarse aggregate and intrude 
the mass to complete the Prepakt shaft of the pier. 

An unique feature in connection with the substruc- 
tural work is the fact that Pier 3 had to be constructed 
in “reverse” as compared with usual practice. In other 
words the procedure in constructing this pier was to 
place the concrete for the upper portion of the pier 
shaft first and that for the lower portion, including 
the footing, last. 

The procedure employed was dictated by the con- 
siderable depth to which this pier had to be carried 
below the existing ground level, which level was much 
higher than at Pier 2, and the further fact that the 
proximity of the footings for one of the existing steel 
towers would have imposed severe complications 1m 
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Derricks at work on the superstructure of the bridge. 





carrying out the excavating work. Steel sheet-piling 
was first driven to a depth of about 15 ft. below the 
final grade line of the channel, after which the steel 
H-piles for the pier were driven to refusal, being 
spliced as necessary to bring them to the cut-off eleva- 
tion. 

When this had been done and the angle bracing 
applied, a conventional form was constructed around 
the steel H-piling above the existing ground level and 
the Prepakt for the pier was placed above that level. 

Further work on Pier 3 was then held in abeyance 
until the superstructure had been landed on the new 
substructure, removing the load from the steel tower 
adjacent to this pier. When this had been done the 
excavation of the existing ground around the lower 
portions of the steel H-piles was carried down to the 
proposed new water level. As this work proceeded, 
steel bracing was applied to the piles to develop lateral 
rigidity at this stage. When the material inside the 
cofferdam had been excavated to the desired depth the 
concreting of the footing and shaft of the pier was 
completed by bringing the concrete up from the founda- 
tion to meet that which had been previously placed in 
the upper half of the pier. 

As steel H-piles were not readily available for Piers 
1 and 4 which, being located high up on the side slopes 
of the channel, are only about 31 ft. high above the 
ground, it was decided to use steel tubular piles, which 
were on hand, encasing them above the ground line 
with Prepakt concrete. These two piers are identical 
and in each of them there were placed 26 steel tubular 
piles, arranged in two rows of 13 each. All of these 
piles are 14 in. in diameter except the two piles on the 
center line of each pier which are of the 12-in. size. 
These piers are 37 ft. 6 in. long and 6 ft. wide and 
have semi-circular ends constructed on radii of 3 ft. 
Like Piers 2 and 3 they are topped by heavily-rein- 
forced concrete caps 6 ft. in depth. 

The tubular piles were also driven by the crawler- 
mounted crane operating under the bridge, and were 
driven in sections which were welded to each other to 
obtain piles of the necessary length, about 80 ft. The 
procedure involved in constructing these piers was 
similar to that employed for Piers 2 and 3 except that 
it was not necessary to drive steel sheet-piling for the 
footings. 
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Note that, awaiting removal of the adjacent 
steel tower and its footings, the concrete for the lower part of Pier 3 (center) has not yet been placed 







As stated the superstructure work consisted of shift- 
ing the existing 100-ft. spans and the 65-ft. span into 
position on the new substructures and installing the new 
57-ft. span. In this work the superstructure for each 
track was handled by bridge derricks operating from 
the other track. Only about six actual working days 
would have been required to complete the superstruc- 
tural work for each track had not a strike of derrick 
runners held up the work seriously. 

Employing the methods described. in this article the 
work was accomplished at a cost of approximately 
$350,000, which represented a remarkable saving as 
compared with the estimated cost of $1,300,000 which 
would have been required if a new bridge had been 
constructed on a different alinement. Furthermore, a 
very important aspect of the work was the time saved. 
Only eight months were required to do the substruc- 
ture work, whereas it is estimated that 21%4 years would 
otherwise have been needed. The relatively short time 
in which the job was completed permitted the enlarged 
hydro-electric power development to be completed and 
put into operation about two years earlier than would 
have been the case otherwise. 

The quantities of materials used on this job included 
2,932 cu. yd. of concrete, 27,323 Ib. of reinforcing steel, 
157,888 lb. of structural steel, 608,400 Ib. of steel H- 
piling, 4,160 lin. ft. of steel tubular piles, and 112,630 
Ib. of steel sheet-piling. 

The type of pier used was devised by the writer who 
also originated the scheme of operation and the bridge 
design for its application as the solution to the un- 
usual circumstances and problems encountered. The 
work was carried out under the general supervision 
of E. R. Lgoie, chief engineer, Central region, 
Canadian National, and under the direct supervision 
of K. Huffman, construction engineer of the Central 
region. The substructure work was performed under 
contract by C. A. Pitts & Co. in conjunction with the 
Prepakt Concrete Company, while all work involving 
the superstructure was carried out by the Hamilton 
Bridge Company. As the existing bridge was quite 
ample and satisfactory for the railway’s present and 
future needs, the project was wholly necessitated by 
the DeCew power development, and the work was 
therefore executed at the expense of the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario. 
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THE LAW AND RAILWAY LABOR 


An outline of the history and present status of 
government intervention in railway labor relations 


By DANIEL P. LOOMIS 


Executive Director, Association of Western Railways 


Collective bargaining in the railroad industry has a 
long history, antedating its development in most other 
industries. There are now 22 so-called “standard 
railroad labor organizations.” In addition, there are 
several organizations which represent a varying num- 
ber of workers on various railroads. 


The Railway Unions 


The five standard organizations which represent 
operating employees are the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, with an approximate membership of 
76,000; the Order of Railway Conductors, with about 
50,000; the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, with about 95,000; the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, with about 200,000 and the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, with about 
10,000. 

In the field of nonoperating workers, the largest 
union is the Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station Em- 
ployees, with a membership of nearly 300,000. The 
other organizations in this field are the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees, with about 150,- 
000; International Association of Machinists, 85,000; 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders & Helpers, 25,000; International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers & Helpers, 20,000; 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association, with 
12,000; International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, 12,000; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, with 
80,000; International Brotherhood of Firemen & 
Oilers, with 20,000; Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America, with 13,000; Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, 50,000; American Train Dispatchers’ 
Association, with 3,500; and Railroad Yardmasters 
of America, with 3,500. No figures for membership 
are available as to the National Organization of 
Masters, Mates & Pilots of America, National Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, or Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance, and Bartenders’ In- 
ternational League of America, which represents din- 
ing car waiters, chefs and cooks. 

Seven of the 22 organizations, those in the shop 
craft group, consisting of the Machinists, Boiler- 
makers, Blacksmiths, Sheet Metal Workers, Electrical 
Workers, Carmen, and Firemen & Oilers, comprise 
the Railway Employees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Clerks, Maintenance of Way Employees, Sig- 





This article is adapted from an address by Mr. Loomis on Janu- 
ary 9 to the Chicago Chapter of the Association of Interstate Com- 
merce Practitioners. 
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nalmen, Telegraphers, Masters, Mates & Pilots, Long- 
shoremen, Hotel & Restaurant Employees, and Yard- 
masters, are affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. The other organizations are independent, 
except the Marine Engineers, which is affiliated with 
the CIO. . . . Twenty of these organizations, all 
except the Engineers and Trainmen, belong to the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, the principle 
function of which is to handle the interests of its 
members in matters of a legislative nature. 

Wages and working conditions are negotiated di- 
rectly by local representatives of the respective organ- 
izations with individual railroad companies. When 
national concerted movements are in progress, nego- 
tiations are first handled on the individual railroads, 
and then proceed to further negotiations between com- 
mittees representing the national organizations and 
committees of railroad officers authorized by the in- 
dividual railroads to represent them. 

Nonoperating railroad employees and operating em- 
ployees engaged in yard service are paid on an hourly, 
daily, weekly or monthly basis, as in other industries. 
Operating employees engaged in road service have the 
so-called dual basis of pay. They are paid on the basis 
of the miles they run, but, if it takes longer than a 
certain time to run the miles paid for, they receive 
overtime in addition to payment for the mileage made. 
For example, the standard day’s work in road freight 
service is 8 hours or less, 100 miles or less. Should 
a road crew make 100 miles in 8 hours it would 
receive 8 hours pay. However, should the 100 miles 
take 9 hours, the crew would be paid a day’s pay for 
100 miles or 8 hours, and an additional hour at time 
and one-half for the ninth hour. Should the crew 
run 100 miles in 6 hours, it would receive a day’s 
pay. Should it run 125 miles in 10 hours, it would 
receive 10 hours pay. 


Hourly Earnings 


For the first 8 months of 1947, the average hourly 
earnings from straight time and overtime of the oper- 
ating employees, i.e., engineers, firemen, conductors, 
brakemen, switchmen, hostlers and hostler helpers, 
were $1.569. Their average weekly earnings were 
$76.03 and their estimated average annual earnings 
would be $3,964. These figures are without giving 
any effect to the 151%4-cents wage increase recently 
agreed to with the Conductors and Trainmen. No 
settlement has yet been made with the Engineers’, 
Firemen’s or Switchmen’s Unions. Should the 15/4- 
cents be applied to all of these employees, their 
hourly earnings would become $1.764; their weekly 
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earnings $85.46; and their annual earnings $4,456. 

As to nonoperating employees, their average hourly 
earnings in August 1947 were $1.044; their weekly 
earnings $51.48; and their estimated annual earnings 
$2,717.00. With the addition of the wage increase of 
1514-cents, which was awarded these employees by 
an arbitration board early in September, 1947, their 
hourly earnings would become $1.204; their weekly 
earnings $59.35; and their estimated annual earnings 
$3,129. 

With the arbitration board’s award to the nonoper- 
ating employees and the settlement reached across 
the table with the Conductors and Trainmen, the 
only outstanding case is that with the Engineers’, 
Firemen’s and Switchmen’s Unions covering both 
wages and rules. These three organizations declined 
to accept the settlement which the Conductors and 
Trainmen agreed to and the case is now in mediation 
under the auspices of the National Mediation Board. 


First Federal Legislation in ‘88 


The first federal legislation dealing with railway 
labor was passed by the Congress in 1888, just one 
year after the passage of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. This 1888 act contained provisions for voluntary 
arbitration and also provided for the appointment of 
investigating commissions when the President deemed 
it necessary to prevent an interruption to interstate 
commerce. The investigating commission was to 
attempt to ascertain the causes of the dispute and to 
make recommendations for its settlement. Its report 
was to be published and public opinion was relied on 
to bring about its acceptance. Both arbitration boards 
and investigating commissions were given power to 
subpoena witnesses, receive testimony and examine 
records, 

The arbitration provisions of this act were never 
used. The investigation provisions were used in one 
strike of large proportions, the Pullman strike of 1894. 
The commission, in its report in that case, suggested 
a permanent commission of three members which would 
have, in the railway labor field, power ssimilar to 
those of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
field of railway rates. Pending investigation by it, 
no railroad could discharge an employee save for 
certain specified reasons nor could an employee aid 
or abet a strike or boycott against a railroad. The 
railroads would be compelled to obey its decisions. 
Some sort of legislation was recommended with a 
view to encouraging the labor organizations to be- 
come incorporated with resultant legal responsibility. 

The Act of 1888 was the foundation stone upon 
which all subsequent legislation has been built and 
it was tremendously important as the initial federal 
legislation on the subject. Its essential elements remain 
in the law to this day: voluntary arbitration; inves- 
tigation and fact finding by a Presidential board in case 
of a strike emergency; reliance upon the force of 
public opinion after such investigation. After sixty 
years of experimentation, the only real significant 
change in the law, aside from the creation of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board to handle griev- 
ances, is that under the present Railway Labor Act, 
an award of an arbitration board may be enforced in 
court whereas under the 1888 act such an award had 
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no sanction other than the force of public opinion. 

The next act was the so-called Erdman Act of 
1898, which provided for conciliation and, if that 
failed, the conciliators were to attempt to secure an 
agreement for voluntary arbitration. Under this act, 
such an arbiration award could be enforced in the 
courts but in only one arbitration case was there an 
appeal to the courts. The appeal took over fourteen 
months and the parties finally settled the case out 
of court. In most cases thereafter the parties agreed 
to waive the right of appeal. 

The conciliation provisions of the Act were quite 
successful, due in large part to the strength and char- 
acter of the conciliators, Commissioner of Labor Neill 
and Judge Knapp of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, amd later of the Commerce Court. They 
developed a mediation procedure which has largely 
been followed down to the present time. They met 
first one party and then the other, separately, and 
never brought the parties together until they had 
each made such concessions as plainly indicated to the 
mediators that the dispute could be adjusted. The 
plan had the practical advantage that it worked and 
produced settlements, although it was sometimes sub- 
ject to the valid objection that it made expediency 
rather than the ultimate merits of the dispute the 
essential basis of settlement. 

The next change in the law was the Newlands Act 
in 1913, which set up a permanent mediation agency 
known as the United States Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation. The Act contained provisions for volun- 
tary arbitration. 

In 1916 came the historic dispute over the length of 
the basic day’s work. The brotherhoods sought an 
eight-hour day without reduction in pay and declined 
to arbitrate the matter. Mediation failed and a strike 
was set for Labor Day, September 4, 1916. President 
Wilson intervened and proposed that the principle of 
the eight-hour day be accepted and that he appoint a 
commission to investigate the demand for time-and- 
one-half pay for overtime. The employees accepted 
his proposal but the managements objected to accepting 
the eight-hour day before an investigation was made. 


The 8-Hour-Day Law 


The President appeared before Congress on August 
29, 1916, and asked passage of a law embodying his 
proposal. The bill passed the house on September 1, 
the Senate on September 2, and was signed by the 
President on September 3. It became known as the 
Adamson Law. 

The railroads attacked its constitutionality and were 
successful in the lower courts. While the case was 
pending in the Supreme Court the organizations again 
set a strike date in March, 1917. A settlement was 
finally reached under which the employees received 
what the Adamson Act provided. On the same day as 
settlement, the Supreme Court, by a 5 to 4 vote, up- 
held the constitutionality of the law. The case was 
Wilson v. New, 243 U.S. 332, and the court in effect 
held that Congress had the power compulsorily to 
arbitrate the dispute. 

During the period of federal control in World War 
I, wage and rules matters were handled by the Director 
General of Railroads who created a board of wages 
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and working conditions to study such matters and make 
recommendations to him. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 established the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, consisting of 
nine members, three from management, three from 
labor and three public members, which was empowered 
to hear any dispute involving demands for changes in 
wages, rules or working conditions. There was no 
provision for enforcement of its decisions except the 
pressure of public opinion. In 1920 substantial wage 
increases were awarded by the board but in 1921 and 
again in 1922 wage reductions were awarded, due to 
the severe business recession and decrease in the cost 
of living. The second reduction brought about the 
shop crafts strike in July, 1922. The board, recogniz- 
ing that the strike was against its own ‘decision, an- 
nounced that while employees were within their rights 
in leaving the service, new employees were also within 
their rights in filling the vacancies and were entitled 
to protection and to form new organizations as re- 
presentatives of such employees before the Labor 
Board. 


End of Railroad Labor Board 


President Harding intervened and various unsuc- 
cessful attempts at settlement were made. On Septem- 
ber 1 the Attorney General secured a sweeping injunc- 
tion restraining all railroad employees from interfer- 
ing in any way with the operation of railroad prop- 
erties. The strike dragged along for some time but 
gradually died out. It was extremely costly to the 
employees, the carriers and the public. The carriers 
also in certain instances fought the board’s decisions 
and as a result of agitation to change the law, the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926 was passed. This act was 
the result of the joint efforts of railway executives 
and railway labor leaders. 

The act, to a large extent, was a combination of 
various provisions found in earlier legislation. A 
permanent board of mediation was established with 
power to mediate any dispute at the request of either 
party or on its own motion. If mediation failed, the 
board was to attempt to bring about voluntary arbitra- 
tion. The act contained a new and important provi- 
sion—that, if a dispute could not be settled by media- 
tion and arbitration was not agreed to, the board 
should notify the President who was empowered to 
create a so-called “emergency board” to make an in- 
vestigation and submit a report to him within 30 days 
of its creation. Following such report, there was an 
additional period of 30 days during which the parties 
were forbidden to make any change, except by agree- 
ment, in the conditions existing at the time the dispute 
arose. The act provided that boards of adjustment to 
dispose of grievances and contract interpretation cases 
should be created by agreement on either a national, 
regional or company or system basis and undertook 
to make an agreement to establish such boards obliga- 
tory, but no means were provided to enforce this 
obligation. 

The act was amended in 1934 in the form in which 
it stands today. The amended act provides safeguards 
to the right of employees to organize and prohibits 
any interference or coercion on the part of the carriers 
in the dsignation of employee representatives. It 
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provides that the majority of any class, or classes, of 
employees shall have the right to determine who shall 
be the representative of such class, or classes. The 
Mediation Board is empowered to hold elections to 
determine who are the representatives of the employees 
and the carriers are required, upon certification by the 
board as to who is such representative, to treat with 
the representative so certified. So-called “yellow dog” 
contracts were outlawed. 


The Adjustment-Board Set-Up 


The amended act also created the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, the membership of which is divided 
equally between carrier and employer representatives. 
It is divided into four divisions, each having jurisdic- 
tion over disputes involving certain particular crafts or 
classes. If a division fails to agree on a decision, a 
neutral referee selected by the parties or, if they are 
unable to agree on such selection, appointed by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, sits with the division to decide 
the case. The Adjustment board handles disputes grow- 
ing out of grievances or the interpretation or applica- 
tion of agreements concerning rates of pay, rules and 
working conditions. There is no direct right of appeal 
to the courts but if a carrier does not comply with an 
award it may be sued and the findings and order of the 
board are prima facie evidence of the facts therein 
stated. In many cases, however, the employees threaten 
to strike rather than seek to enforce the award in court, 
as provided by law, and, as a practical matter, the 
right of judicial review is frequently eliminated by the 
use of economic force. The act contains a provision 
that individual carriers, or groups of carriers, and any 
class or classes of employees acting through their rep- 
resentatives selected in accordance with the law, may 
agree to the establishment of system, group or regional 
boards of adjustment, but this provision, as a practical 
matter, has not come into play because of the refusal 
of the organizations to enter into such agreements. 

The Adjustment Board has not been entirely satis- 
factory in its workings. The referees are temporary 
and, while little if any criticism can be made as to 
their integrity, they have little opportunity to acquire 
any accurate experience or knowledge of railroad oper- 
ating practices, rules or agreements. The board han- 
dles cases from every railroad in the country, a large 
order for any board, and some of the divisions are far 
behind in their dockets. The rules of procedure are 
in need of revision. A proper right of direct appeal 
for judicial review should be provided. In my opinion, 
there should be a permanent tripartite board composed 
of railroad, labor and public members—who will be 
permanent members of the board and will hear all of 
the arguments and gain experience in railroad rules 
and practices.and create a continuity of adjustment so 
that the parties would have some idea as to where 
they are going. 

When it comes to the provisions of the act for mak- 
ing changes in wage rates or working conditions, I 
think the present provisions of the law are probably 
about as fair and have worked as well as anything yet 
devised, unless we are ready to adopt a system of labor 
courts or compulsory arbitration. True it is that re- 
commendations of emergency boards and of arbitration 

(Continued.on page 47) 
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THE LONG HAY BLOWER 
SAVES LABOR IN PUTTIN 
HAY INTO THE NOW. 


= 


Left—An “Apple Advertising” train operated in 1914 was the first of many Similar exhibition trains to be run by the New York 
Central in the interest of furthering agricultural enterprise along its lines. Right—Cornell University co-sponsored the 1946 “‘Agri- 
cultural Farm and Home” special which included exhibits of labor saving machinery 


Thirty-Three Years Specialized Service to Farmers 


For more than three decades the New York Central 
has operated agricultural demonstration trains, with a 
long range objective of increasing the prosperity of 
farm communities located in the territory served by its 
lines. A total of 58 of these educational and instruc- 
tional trains have been operated—in cooperation with 
agricultural colleges—each dealing with subjects of 
great interest to the farmers in the improvement and 
advancement of their agricultural methods, as the ac- 
companying list illustrates. 

The first train of its kind operated by this road was 
an “apple train,” operated in 1914 in cooperation with 
the New York State Department of Agriculture. In 
an effort to advertise the quality of New York-grown 
apples, and thereby extend that fruit market, the train 
was placed on exhibition throughout the non-apple 
producing territory along the New York Central lines 
in Indiana, Illinois and Southern Ohio. 


Latest Farm Run 


The most recent agricultural demonstration train 
was the “Indiana Farm and Home” special, which was 
run in cooperation with Purdue University. The New 
York Central furnished eight stripped coaches—which 
university personnel equipped with exhibits—and two 
Pullmans and a diner-lounge for the train staff, which 
included more than a score of college-trained teachers 
who explained and demonstrated the exhibits. The 
exhibits, in car order, included the following: 

Car 1—Model farmstead arranged for beauty and live- 
ability, as well as efficiency and utility 

Car 2—Model layout of an adequate farm water system 
for improved health and convenience 

Car 3—Actual demonstration and instruction in mending 
four different ways. Model home with common hazards 
pointed out—and how to eliminate them. Use of native 
timber on the farm 

Car 4—Chemical weed killers—control of crop diseases— 
soil conservation and fertility 
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Car 5—How to construct stock ponds, drainage systems, 
salt feeders, etc. 

Car 6—Poultry management and rat control 

Car 7—Model pens for the dairy bull; organization for 
artificial insemination in the community; equipment and 
instruction in milking methods; and control of flies 

Car 8—Models of mow-drying for hay; trench and tem- 
porary snow fence silos for storing ensilage 

The farm and home special originated at LaFayette, 
Ind., and was dedicated at Indianapolis in a ceremony 
attended by railroad officers, Governor Gates of 
Indiana and President Hovde of Purdue University. 
The train visited 41 Indiana counties during an 18-day 
tour, and its exhibits were viewed by 53,075 rural 
residents. Agricultural experts, who said the train 
was most instructive and very timely, told New York 
Central men that it was bound to increase the efficiency 
and prosperity of Indiana farmers. Good-will was 
evidenced wherever the train stopped. Publicity in 
local daily and weekly newspapers ran into thousands 
of column-inches, and was supported by advertisements 
of local business firms urging farmers to visit the 
special. 

In 1946, a similar train, designated as the “Agricul- 
tural Farm and Home” special, sponsored by the New 
York Central and Cornell University, toured New 
York state, and was visited by more than 53,000. This 
train took the place of Cornell’s prewar annual farm 
and home week, which had been attended by an aver- 
age of approximately 20,000 visitors. Thus, when the 
exhibit was placed on wheels, its attendance nearly 
tripled. 


Demonstration Trains Operated by the Agricultural Relations 
Department 
1914 
New York Apple Advertising Train—Indiana 
1917 
Sheep and Wool Train—New York 
1918 
Food Production and Usage Train—New York 
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Demonstration Trains Operated (Cont.) 


1920 


Marketing Train—Wabash valley 
Dairy Train—Michigan 
Holstein-Friesian Train—Michigan 
Home Convenience Train—Lines East 


1921 
Poultry Demonstration Coaches—Indiana 
1923 


Land Clearing Train—Michigan 
Ton Litter Train—)ndiana 
Poultry Demonstration Train—Ohio 


1924 


Dairy Trains—Lines East 
Clearing Train—Michigan 
Limestone Train—Lines West 
Poultry Train—Ohio 
Poultry and Egg Demonstration Train—Lines East 


1925 


Dairy Chautauqua—Pennsylvania 
Poultry and Egg—Lines East 

Lime Demonstration—Michigan 

Soil Testing Trains—Indiana and Ohio 
Soil Testing Train—Pennsylvania 


1926 


Forest Fire Prevention and_ Land Clearing Train—Michigan 
Soil Improvement Train—West Virginia 

Soil Fertility Train—Michigan 

Dairy Calf Club Train—Pennsylvania 

Dairy Calf Club Train—Southern Illinois 


1927 


Fruit Packing and Demonstration Cars—Western New York 
Orchard Improvement Train—Southern Illinois 

Meat Production and Marketing Train—Ohio 

Potato Demonstration Train—Michigan 

Meat Demonstration_Train—Lines East 

Alfalfa and Sweet Clover Train—Michigan 


1928 


Dairy Calf Club Train—Pennsylvania 
Purebred Dairy Sires Train—Pennsylvania 
Sugar Beet Train—Ohio 

Sugar Beet Train—Michigan 

Farm Chautauqua—West Virginia 

Fruit Packing—Hudson valley 

Farm Convenience Train—Michigan 
Poultry Business Train—Southern Illinois 


1929 


Better Seed Train—Michigan 

Farm Institute Train—West Virginia 
Reforestation Train—Indiana 

Potato Improvement Train—Ohio 
Dairy Sires Train—Michigan 


Purdue University equipped eight stripped coaches with farm- 


aid exhibits for the “Indiana Farm and Home” special 


Soil Laboratory Cars—Michigan 
Weed Control Cars—Michigan 
Better Dairy Sires Train—Pennsylvania 


1930 
Dairymen’s Association Train—Illinois 
Lime-Legume Train—Indiana 
Soil Laboratory Cars—Michigan 
Weed Control Train—Michigan 
Poultry Train—Ohio and West Virginia 


1931 


Emergency Pasture and Hay Special—Michigan 
Soil Testing Train—Michigan 


1937 

Soil Conservation Train—Michigan 
1946 

Agricultural Farm and Home Special—New York 
1947 

Farm and Home Special—Indiana 





Reception room and lounge where movies are shown to railroad officers and guests, one of the redesigned Budd Company interiors 
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HOW THE HOPPER CAR HAS DEVELOPED 


Nine examples show trends throughout the steel-car era—Experi- 
ence with lightweight cars—Present problem of weight reduction* 


By GEORGE A. SUCKFIELD 
Consulting Engineer, Pressed Steel Car Company 





Aiter examination of drawings of many hopper cars, 
from those of the very first lot of steel hopper cars 
built in 1897 to those last built, nine designs have been 
selected to highlight development. Weight, capacity 
and bare body weight per cubic foot of coal carrying 
capacity for each of these are shown in the table. 

Cars numbered 1, 2 and 3 were selected to illustrate 
progress and represent three important periods in car 
development. The first period extended from 1897 to 
about 1918; the second, from 1918 to 1935, and the 
third, from 1935 to the present time. Cars numbered 
1, 2 and 3 were built of carbon steel. Cars 4 to 8, 
inclusive, utilized materials other than carbon steel for 
all or parts of their body structure. Car No. 9 is 
included only for comparison with No. 8. Except for 
No. 5, which represents a welded design, bodies for all 
of these cars are riveted structures. 


The Cars in the Table 


Car No. 1 is a Pennsylvania Class GLA hopper car. 
This is selected to represent the first period in the 
development because its weight and capacity check 
closely with the average for a large number of cars 
built for many railroads between 1897 and 1918. In 
this first period the steel car and the steel hopper car 
were new and a wide variety of construction details 
were developed and built into the cars. Some features 
in the very first design still remain among the most 
favored. One of these is the saw-tooth arrangement 
of hoppers and another, the 30-deg. slope for end floor. 
Couplers, draft gear and reinforcing members for top 
of sides on the first cars were soon proved deficient 
and were strengthened. By the end of this period most 


*From a paper presented at a Railroad Division session during 
the annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held at Atlantic City, N. J., December 1-5, 1947, 


railroads were specifying continuous center sills formed 
of rolled sections, bulb angles for reinforcing the top 
of sides, 5-in. by 7-in. shank couplers, friction draft 
gear and arch-bar trucks. 

Car No. 2 is the United States Railway Administra- 
tion 55-ton hopper. This was developed by engineers 
representing the larger car-building companies and 
was approved by engineers representing the railroads. 
Complete sets of detail drawings for this and other 
U.S.R.A. cars were furnished nearly all railroads and 
many cars of this design were built between 1918 and 
1935. This design provided construction details proved 
in the first period and capacity for hauling 55 tons of 
coal. 

Prior to 1928, most general-purpose hopper cars 
utilized flat side sheets with reinforcing members on 
the outside of the car, but about 1928 many roads 
changed their sides by sloping the side sheets in near 
the top, and placing stiffening stakes on the inside. 
This arrangement offers flat surfaces throughout most 
of the car length for engaging supporting members in 
car dumpers and affords the desired capacity in the 
shortest length. 

In the second period, 6-in. by 8-in. shank couplers 
with cast-steel yokes and key attachments and cast- 
steel side-frame trucks came into general use. Also, 
hooks and latches for locking hopper doors advanced 
in favor over devices operated by shafts and locked 
by means of ratchets and pawls. 

Creation of this design and the wide distribution of 
its detail drawings brought to attention the economies 
and advantages offered by a standard car and paved 
the way for the adoption of the AAR standard hopper 
cars in 1935. 

Car No. 3, representing the third period, is an AAR 
standard 50-ton hopper car except that it is equipped 
with I-beam bolsters and with weldments substituted 





The Evolution of the Hopper Car 


Weight of 
Complete 
Body Material Car, lb. 


Carbon steel 

Carbon steel 

Carbon steel 

Cor-Ten steel 

Cor-Ten steel 

Aluminum and Carbon steel 

Wood and carbon steel 

Cor-Ten steel and carbon steel 600 
Carbon steel 593008 


Nominal 
Capacity, 


1 
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Weight of 
Trucks, lb. 


Body Weight, 

Excl. of Coup- 
lers, Draft 
Gear, and 


Air-Brake 


Weight 
of Body 
Excl. of Coup- 
ler, Draft 
Gear, and 
Air-Brake 


Weight 
of Coup- 
lers; Draft 
Gear, and 
Air-Brake 


Capacity 
with 10-in. 


22260 
22069 
15900 
16206 
14819 
24720 
22750 
31690 
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for body castings. The AAR standard hopper car 
was designed in 1934 by the American Railway Car 
Institute Committee on Freight Car Design working 
in conjunction with the Car Construction Committee 
of the Mechanical Division, Association of American 
Railroads. This design met with considerable favor 
and many of these cars have been built since 1934. It 
refined and simplified construction details proved in 
the first and second periods and offered several new 
features. One of these is the welded Z-section center 
sill and, another, the one-piece hopper chute with 
welded door frame. It also took advantage of changes 
in road clearances and loading rules to provide suffi- 
cient capacity to receive a load-of coal equal to the 
rail load-limit weight minus empty-car weight. The 
sides are of the inbent type, reinforced at top by 5-in. 
bulb angles and with stakes on the inside. By the 
time this car was developed couplers and attachments, 
dimensions for draft gear and essential dimensions for 
trucks had been standardized and AB brake equip- 
ment was required on all new cars. 

Car No. 4 was designed by the Pressed Steel Car 
Company in 1934 to take full advantage of the physical 
properties of the then new Cor-Ten steel and high- 
tensile steel castings to provide a car of minimum 
weight which would carry the maximum allowable 
load of coal and other bulk materials.1 Compared 
with cars built of carbon steel, the sheets and plates 
used in this design are very thin and when this was 
first offered many railroad men thought that it would 
not stand up in service. Early in 1935, 110 of these 
cars were placed in service on three railroads. One 
of these cars, taken from service on the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie, was exhibited at Atlantic City in June of 
last year while the convention of the Mechanical Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads was in 
progress. After more than twelve years service a 
few small holes and cracks have developed in floor 
and side sheets, but officers responsible for their repair 
estimate that with a little patching they will attain at 
least two more years’ service from these sheets before 
they require replacement. One-quarter-inch copper- 
bearing-steel floor sheets in hopper cars on this par- 
ticular line are regularly replaced in from 12 to 14 
years. Cars in service on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
required patching after 11 years. On this road, %-in. 
copper-bearing-steel floors are usually replaced in from 
10 to 12 years. Cars in operation on the Burlington 
had sides and floor sheets replaced in December, 1926, 
after nearly 12 years’ service. Repairmen on this 
railroad decided to replace these sheets rather than 
patch cracks and small holes that had developed in 
them. 

Twelve years’ experience with these ultra-light- 
weight cars on three railroads shows that they are 
providing service life comparable with that of %-in. 
copper bearing steel floors in hopper cars and suggests 
that slightly heavier Cor-Ten steel sheets equally well 
supported will outlast 14-in. copper-bearing steel. The 
service life of %4-in. copper-bearing-steel floors in hop- 
per cars varies widely in different sections of the 
country and on different railroads, but it appears 
logical to assume that in sections where longer life is 
obtained from %-in. copper-bearing steel, a corre- 


1See Railway Age, November 10, 1934, page 573, for a description 
of this car. 
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sheets of Cor-Ten steel. 

Car No. 5 is a new design developed by the Railway 
Research Bureau of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion Subsidiaries. As of July of this year, only a sam- 
ple car had been built but additional cars were on 
order.? In this design two modern developments, Cor- 
Ten steel and arc welding, are combined to offer a prac- 
tical light-weight car having a very smooth interior for 
the free flow of lading. The side sheets consist of two 
strips butt-welded together, the upper section being 
30-in. thick and the lower, No. 8 gauge. The side 
reinforcing members are rolied sections and are applied 
on the outside of the sheets. The center sills consist 
of two pressed or rolled channel sections butt-welded 
together and welded to separate draft sills. The latter 
are the standard welded Z-section center sills. 

Car No. 6 was developed by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America to utilize aluminum for body struc- 
ture, except for center sills and bolsters which are of 
carbon steel. The bolsters are I-beam type -and the 
center sills standard welded Z-sections. As of July 
of this year, this particular design had not been built, 
but aluminum hopper cars of other designs were in 
service. 

Car No. 7 represents a composite design built in 
1923. Wood has never met with much favor in hopper- 
car design, but it has been used quite extensively for 
sides and floors when steel plates for these were not 
obtainable. 

Cars No. 8 and 9 were both designed to carry 
nominally 70 tons of coal or 90 tons of ore. Both 
were built for the Bessemer & Lake Erie; No. 9 of 
carbon steel in 1931, No. 8 of Cor-Ten steel in 1936. 
Both designs are used in the same service, moving 
coal from the Pittsburgh district to their lake port and 
ore on the return trip. No. 8 carries about three tons 
more coal and five net tons more ore than No. 9. For 
each trip with coal, the railroad collects $5.43 and, 
with ore, $5.90 more revenue for Car No. 8 than for 
Car No. 9. This increased revenue alone should show 
a very good return on any premium paid for the 
Cor-Ten-steel car over the cost of the carbon-steel car. 


Weight 


Minimum dead weight consistent with overall cost 
has been an objective of practically all designers. The 
table shows that in each succeeding period in the devel- 
opment, weight per cubic foot of coal carrying capacity 
was decreased. Stated in other words, capacity was 
increased without increasing weight proportionately. 
The tabulated data also permit comparison of capac- 
ities and weights of cars built of carbon steel with 
those utilizng other materials in the construction of 
their bodies. 

Most everyone interested in freight cars knows that 
it costs real money to move dead weight but there does 
not appear to be agreement on what the actual out-of- 
pocket cost to the railroads is. These costs were 
analyzed some years ago by A. F. Stuebing,® of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, and by the Me- 
chanical Advisory Committee to the Federal Co-or- 


2See Railway Age, April 6, 1946, page 722, for a description of 
this car. 


8 S@e Railway Age, September 2, 1933, page 339. 
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dinator of Transportation. The figures they arrived at 
varied from 0.619 to 1.944 mills per ton-mile. These 
figures are understood to have been based on opera- 
tions in or about 1930. Since then, nearly all costs 
have advanced very materially and it is reasonable to 
assume that this cost is also much higher today than 
it was in 1930, and if train speeds are stepped up the 
costs will be still higher. 

Whatever figure for this cost is accepted will be an 
important factor in determining what the railroads 
can profitably afford to pay for reduced dead weight, 
but not the only one to consider. Hopper cars are 
usually loaded to maximum capacity and because capac- 
ity is increased to the extent weight is reduced, rail- 
roads collect additional revenue on practically every 
load hauled. Also, hopper car floor and side sheets 
wear out, due to the combined action of corrosion and 
abrasion, and are regularly replaced one or more times 
during the life of the car and an increase in the service 
life of these will reduce maintenance cost. 

Reduced dead weight, increased capacity and longer 
life of parts may be obtained in hopper cars by sub- 
stituting low-alloy high-strength steel or aluminum for 
carbon steel in bodies. The first mentioned permits 
reducing weight and increasing capacity of the 50-ton 
car two to three tons and the 70-ton car a little more. 
With aluminum, a somewhat greater change is pos- 
sible. Substituting either of these materials for carbon 
steel will increase the cost of the car, but change in 
price for the improved steel is quite nominal if no 
change is made in brake equipment. 


Brake Equipment 


In reducing the weight of hopper cars, the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Brakes and Brake 
Equipment of the Mechanical Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads for braking ratios need 
serious consideration. This committee recommends 
that all new freight cars shall provide a braking ratio 
of 18 per cent, preferably 20 per cent, of gross weight 
and Interchange Rule 3 requires that the braking ratio 
shall not be more than 75 per cent of the empty-car 
weight. To provide the minimum recommended ratio 
on gross weight and not exceed the maximum allowed 
on the empty car with single-capacity brakes, a 50-ton 
car must weigh at least 40,560 lb. and a 70-ton car, 
50,400 lb. To provide the preferred recommended ratio 
on gross weight while not exceeding the limit for 
empty-car weight, minimum car weights become 45,100 
Ib. and 56,000 Ib., respectively. Dual-capacity and 
load-compensating brake equipments cost considerably 
more than single capacity brakes, and if their cost is 
added to the cost of reducing dead weight of hopper 
cars, the total may discourage weight reduction. Sure- 
ly the Brake Committee was convinced that the brak- 
ing ratios they recommend are necessary for safe opera- 
tion and, if this is true, it would appear to be only a 
matter of time until their recommendations are 
changed to a mandatory requirement. 

The committee prefers a ratio of 20 per cent of gross 
weight on all new freight cars and if any new cars 
require this ratio it would appear to be the hopper cars. 
These, more than any other type, are regularly loaded 
to maximum capacity and frequently move in solid 
trains; also, very few hopper cars now in operation 
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provide even the minimum braking ratio recommended 
by the committee. It would therefore appear that more 
efficient brakes should be provided on all new hopper 
cars and that the increased cost for providing these 
should not be considered a part of the cost for reducing 
dead weight. The only alternative is to increase 
weight and reduce capacity. 


Arc Welding 


Arc welding has been vastly improved in recent 
years and an all-welded car body is now possible that 
will offer railroads economies in both first and main- 
tenance cost. Arc welding is certainly not new in car 
construction even if an all-welded body is considered 
so. 

It has been successfully used for joining Z-section 
center sills and door frames in AAR standard hopper 
cars and on an increasing scale for securing other 
parts in this and other cars for over ten years. 
Throughout a similar period its use by railroads in 
repairing cars and salvaging parts has steadily ex- 
panded which proves its advantages for this work also. 
Most railroads have now had sufficient experience in 
arc welding and flame cutting to enable them to main- 
tain welded bodies as cheaply as riveted constructions. 
Welded joints should also offer longer life in floor and 
side sheets by eliminating lap joints to trap coal dust 
and moisture which cause corrosion. 

To realize all the advantages offered by the substitu- 
tion of welds for rivets, and low-alloy high-strength 
steel for carbon steel in hopper cars, it is necessary to 
reconsider carefully all design details affected. Mere 
substitution of one for the other will not accomplish 
much, if any, improvement. 

While developing standard designs for welded hop- 
per cars at the earliest possible time has advantages, 
delaying their creation for a year or more for observa- 
tion and study of the designs recently placed in service 
might result in better standard designs and possibly 
insure a wider acceptance. 

Before undertaking standardization of the welded 
hopper car, efforts should be made to obtain the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s approval for securing 
brackets and supports for safety appliances to the car 
body proper with welds. Welds offer advantages for 
this purpose and appear to be the logical thing to do 
on a welded design. Safety Appliance Standards as 
now interpreted require these brackets and supports to 
be secured by bolts or rivets, but surely the art of 
welding has now been advanced sufficiently to permit 
prescribing welds which will assure trainmen every 
possible degree of safety afforded by bolts or rivets. 


The Outlook 


Certain important design features incorporated in 
the first steel hopper cars built are still favored. 

Development has consisted in refining, simplifying 
and improving construction details and attachments to 
adapt these to changing operating conditions, to facili- 
tate maintenance and repair, to take advantage of new 
materials and processes, and to reduce production cost. 

Steel has been and still is the favored material for 
hopper cars. 

Tomorrow’s favored hopper car, if not today’s, will 
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be a steel car of welded design with better riding 
trucks and more efficient brakes. 

Weight should be the minimum that will assure 
reasonable service life, particularly in parts subject to 
combined action of abrasion and corrosion. 

The substitution of low-alloy high-tensile steel for 
carbon steel in hopper cars will permit reducing 








weight, increasing capacity and lengthening service 
life of parts for an added cost that is justified. Just 
what degree of reduction in weight will prove most 
profitable depends on the relationship between the 
value of reduced weight and increased capacity and 
that of increased life of parts subject to corrosion and 
abrasion. 





ROLLING LIGHTS FOR ENGINEHOUSE AND SHOP 


E- ie enginehouses and shops are now making effective 
use of two types of lighting units mounted on wheels. 
The larger unit used for lighting of work areas con- 
sists of two enameled-steel fluorescent lighting units 
mounted horizontally on a welded framework made of 
l-in. conduit. This framework is carried on four 8-in. 
rubber-tired casters and is fitted with a flat tray for 
tools which is 2 ft. wide and 6 ft. long, and is 40 in. 
from the floor. 

The lower lighting fixture is mounted rigidly under 
the tool tray at a height of 30 in. above the floor. It 
is tilted upward at an angle of 45 deg. The upper fix- 
ture may be rotated on its longitudinal axes to any 
desired angle within 70 deg. above or below the 
horizontal. A pair of sprockets, a chain and a quadrant 
and crank at one end of the frame make a convenient 
means of positioning the upper fixture. When the 
unit is placed at a distance of 9 to 10 ft. from the 
locomotive, it supplies from 34 to 40 footcandles of 
almost shadowless illumination on its side. 

It has been found, by experience, that eight such 
units will meet the requirements of a 22-stall house. 


Left—One of the lighting units in service in an enginehouse. 
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Right—Small portable lighting unit used for pit lighting 





They are not checked out, but are picked up by the 
shop men as needed and rolled to the work location. 
It has also been found that since the fixtures are in a 
convenient location, the users will wipe off lamps and 
reflectors when they become dirty. Each unit is fitted 
with a 50-ft. length of cord with which it is connected 
to outlets previously used for hand extension lights. 
These circuits had sufficient capacity to carry the 400- 
watt load of the units and no additional wiring was 
necessary. 

There are now about 75 of the units in service 
at various points on the railroad. The only other 
lighting required in an enginehouse is aisle lighting 
and pit lighting. 

For pit lighting, a smaller lighting unit has been 
developed. It consists of a vapor-proof metal housing 
large enough to contain four 24-in., 20-watt fluorescent 
lamps. It has a clear glass cover and a white reflector 
and is mounted on four 4-in. rubber-tired casters; it 
may be tilted to either side of the vertical at any angle 
up to 20 deg. All of the units were made at the Mead- 
ville, Pa., shops of the Erie. 
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E. S. Williams Succeeds 
C. W. Brown as 
Western Maryland Head 


E.cene S. Williams, who succeeded Charles W. Brown 
on January 1 as president and chairman of the board 
of the Western Maryland, was born in Romney, W. 
Va., in 1892. He was graduated from the law school 
of the University of Virginia in 1916 and entered rail- 
road service seven years later when he joined the legal 
staff of the Western Maryland as commerce counsel. 
Subsequently, he was appointed, successively, general 
attorney and general solicitor, finally becoming head 
of the law department as general counsel in 1934. Mr. 
Williams also was elected vice-president in 1935 and 
held both positions until his recent advancement. 

During World War I Mr. Williams served in the 
Field Artillery. In 1942 he entered the Army Air 
Forces as a captain. He served in the European thea- 
ter of operations as an intelligence officer for the 8th 
Air Force and was discharged from the army in 
October, 1945, with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Brown, the retiring president and chairman, 
was born on January 10, 1880, at Fort Gaines, Ga., 
and began his railroading career in 1898 as a rodman 
with the engineering department of the Central of 
Georgia. In 1900 he joined the Baltimore & Ohio as 
atransitman. Three years later he became a resident 
engineer for the same road. From 1904 to 1906 he 
was an assistant engineer in the maintenance-of-way 
department of the Atlantic Coast Line. During the 
next two years Mr. Brown worked for the A. C. L. 
as a roadway engineer. He then rejoined the Central 
of Georgia as a locating engineer. In 1910 he was 
employed as railroad work superintendent by the Hall, 
Parker Construction Company and in 1911 he went to 
the Lehigh & New England as a maintenance-of-way 
engineer. Appointed assistant superintendent in 1913, 
superintendent in 1917 and general superintendent 
in 1927, Mr. Brown left the L. & N. E. in 1930 to 
become general manager of the Western Maryland. 
He was elected vice-president, as well as general 
manager, in 1933, and president in June, 1934. In 
March, 1938, he was also elected chairman of the 
board. Although retiring from active duty, Mr. 
Brown will retain a position on the road’s board 
of directors. He is a member of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association and the Newcomen 
Society of England. 

William C. Purnell, who entered the law department 
of the Western Maryland in 1931 as assistant general 
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attorney and was appointed general attorney in 1934, 
will succeed Mr. Williams as general counsel. Paul 
S. Parsons, general attorney since 1934, will become 
general solicitor. 

The first corporate entity in the line leading to the 
present Western Maryland Railway Company was 
chartered on May 27, 1852, as the Baltimore, Carroll 
& Frederick Rail Road Company. On March 21, 1853, 
the name was changed to Western Maryland Rail Road 
Company by a special act of the Maryland legislature. 
The present company was incorporated under Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania laws in 1917 as the result of 
the consolidation of the Western Maryland Railway 
Company (which had purchased the property of the 
Western Maryland Rail Road under foreclosure 
proceedings in November, 1909); the Baltimore & 
Harrisburg Railway; the Baltimore & Harrisburg 
Railway—Western Extension; the Baltimore & Har- 
risburg Railway—Eastern Extension; the Baltimore 
& Cumberland Valley Railway; the Baltimore & 
Cumberland Valley Rail Road; the Connellsville & 
State Line Railway; and the George’s Creek & Cum- 
berland Railroad. 

In addition to the lines included in this consolida- 
tion, the company operates under lease the Baltimore 
& Cumberland Valley Railroad Extension and the 
Washington & Franklin Railway. 

Operating on December 31, 1946, a total of 836.76- 
mi., composed of 530.75-mi. of main line, 35.54-mi. of 
branches and spurs, 45.56-mi. of leased lines, 104.84- 
mi. of operated lines and 120.07-mi. of trackage rights, 
the Western Maryland extends its main line from 
Baltimore, Md., to Connellsville, Pa., Belington, W. 
Va., Elkins, Durbin and Webster Springs. Connec- 
tions are made with the Chesapeake & Ohio at Durbin, 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Elkins, and the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia at 
Connellsville. Among the principal commodities 
hauled by the road are soft coal, iron and steel (fifth 
class), cement, lumber, fertilizers and ores and 
concentrates. 

Operating revenues, which totaled $13,883,274 in 
1934, had risen to $32,070,791 in 1946, the latest year 
for which figures are available. Net operating rev- 
enue, over the same period ,increased from $4,439,191 
to $8,383,776 and net income jumped from $995,255 
to $2,029,196. 
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The Barber-Greene Model 358 car unloader 


HOPPER-CAR UNLOADING TEAM 


Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, IIl., announces 
the development of two new units to facilitate the un- 
loading of coal, stone, sand, gravel and other bulky 
materials from hopper cars. One of these is a heavy- 
duty car unloader with a handling capacity said to 
range up to three tons per minute, while the other is a 
stockpiler-loader. 

The unloader, designated as Model 358, is designed 
for operating in unloading pits or above the rails, 
directly beneath a car, as desired. Of rugged construc- 
tion, it is mounted on a pair of pneumatic-tired wheels 
to facilitate moving it into position or for movement 
over the highway. This unit is said to be balanced to 
the extent that one man can handle the machine to 
spot it at the proper location under a car or in a track 
pit. It may be obtained with an electric motor or a 
gasoline engine, as desired. A feature of the unloader 
is its conveyor belt, which is actuated by a chain drive. 
The chain and belt are riveted together by steel attach- 
ments and cleats, an arrangement which is said to give 
positive belt movement at all times without jamming. 

The stockpiler-loader, designated as Model 363, is 
also available for electric or gasoline power and is 
mounted on two pneumatic-tired wheels. The unit may 
be obtained with a plain or a cleated belt as desired, the 
belt being operated through a chain drive. The stock- 
piler has a belt width of 24 in. and is available in 
lengths of 25 ft., 30 ft., and 35 ft. 





CAR SHAKEOUT 


Rapid and effective unloading of coal, ore and similar 
bulk materials from hopper cars is now said to be pos- 
sible with the aid of the Robins Car Shakeout, a prod- 
uct of the Robins Conveyors division, Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. This device, which is an inverted 
variation of a foundry shakeout, is an electrically- 
operated unit, which is lowered by means of a hoist, 
to straddle and engage the sides of a hopper car. When 
the motor is turned on, the mechanism of the shakeout 
sets up rhythmic harmonics within itself, which are 
transmitted to the car and its contents. These im- 
pulses—approximately 1,000 per min. of the correct 
amplitude—are said to vibrate the car and its contents 
to the extent that the material runs freely from the 


hoppers. 
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The Barber-Greene Model 363 stockpiler loader 


Only two men are required in the unloading operation 
where the Robins Car Shakeout is used. One of these 
is engaged in opening and closing hopper doors, while 
the other operates the hoist which raises and lowers 
the machine each time a car is unloaded, and also starts 
and stops the machine by push buttons. It is said that 
50-ton cars may be unloaded in from three to five 
minutes if the material is not frozen, while a longer 
period, up to 20 min., is needed if the material is frozen. 

An important advantage claimed for the car shakeout 
is the elimination of much of the damage formerly 
caused by sledge hammers, poke bars, picks and other 
tools frequently used during the unloading process. 


WATER PURIFICATION 
FOR DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


A complete installation for the purification of water, 
for use in steam generators on Diesel locomotives is 
now being offered by The Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. This system, which 
is being marketed as the Worthington ion-exchange 
process, is said to remove to a high degree objection- 
able dissolved impurities from water. 

A typical Worthington installation embodies two 
tanks or ion-exchangers, each being so arranged that 
water enters at the top, passes through a bed of an 
ion-exchange material and leaves through a system 
of under-drains beneath the bed. One of these tanks, 
known as the cation unit, contains a bed of exchange 
material which removes the ions of the base metals 





A Robins Car Shakeout in position on a hopper car 
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present in the water and replaces them with hydrogen 
ions to form mineral acids. This unit also neutralizes 
the alkalinity in the raw water, a process which is 
necessarily accompanied by the formation of carbon 
dioxide. The second tank, or anion unit, is the acid 
absorber and contains an exchange material which 
absorbs the mineral acids formed in the cation unit. 

Other essential components of the system, but not 
directly involved in the ion-exchange process, include 
a filter for removing turbidity from the raw water, 
and an aerator wherein the water from the cation and 
anion units is finely divided and subjected to a forced 
draft of air for the purpose of removing the carbon 
dioxide formed in the cation unit. A fifth component 
of the system introduces a small amount of phosphate 
and alkalinity into the feed water to insure against 
corrosion or possible hardness. 

Water, in passing through the system, moves 
through the filter first and then passes into the cation 
unit, and through its bed of ion-exchange material. 
It then goes through the anion unit and its exchange 
material and, finally, into the aerator. 

The ability of the ion-exchange material to give up 
useful ions in exchange for those that are undesirable 
becomes lessened as the water treatment continues, 
until the material becomes exhausted. It must then be 
regenerated or restored to its original composition, and 
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Flow diagram of a Worthington ion-exchange system where 
filtration is presumed to be necessary 


this is accomplished by passing a solution of the prop- 
er regenerative chemical through the ion-exchange bed 
in the reverse direction. In the case of the cation unit, 
the regenerative chemical is sulphuric acid, while in 
the anion unit it is sodium carbonate. The Worthing- 
ton units are said to be constructed to facilitate this 
process. A feature of the Worthington ion-exchange 
system is the use of an alarm meter, known as the 
Worthington-Gamon alarm-meter for signaling the 
need of regeneration of the exchange material in each 
unit. Worthington ion-exchange systems are available 
for use in closed or open tanks, depending upon 
whether pressure or gravity flow is involved. 





THE LAW AND RAILWAY LABOR 
(Continued from page 38) 


boards have gone further than the railroads felt was 
justified and that, even then, reports of the emergency 
board have been rejected by the organizations. This 
is a situation to be deplored and it does not fit the 
American conception of administrative and adjudica- 
tory process. It is, however, within the letter of the 
law and must remain so unless we wish to accept 
compulsory process. Whether such a change would 
be desirable is a large question and it presents many 
problems for serious consideration. 

Much of the criticism of the Railway Labor Act 
and its administration comes whenever railroad em- 
ployees receive a wage increase, but we have this very 
human and very natural factor that, when employees 
in other industries have received substantial wage in- 
creases, can it be expected that railroad employees will 
not want some kind of an increase too? In no instance, 
at least in my experience, have the railroads initiated 
any round of wage increases or set any alleged “pat- 
tern.” They have simply been caught in a web of 
circumstances beyond their control. 

The main difference between the railroad industry 
and other industries seems to be that other industries 
can grant wage increases and can, then, immediately 
recover the increased cost by price increases where 
necessary. Railroads, however, when finally forced to 
grant wage increases, must seek rate increases from 
public authority and, all too frequently, meet the op- 
Position of the very industries which have granted 
wage increases themselves and helped set a wage pat- 
tern and then raised prices to cover the cost. Such 
increased prices have also generally increased railroad 
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costs since the railroads are such large purchasers of 
many different products. Yet the argument is made 
that railroads should not have increased rates to recoup 
such increased costs. Such a policy can only lead to 
bankrupting the railroad industry and reducing its 
ability to provide safe, economical and efficient trans- 
portation and to make the many constant improvements 
in the transportation system of the country which are 
necessary to keep up with economic progress. 

What will be the result of the constant spiral of in- 
creasing wages and of increasing prices, I cannot fore- 
tell. It seems to me that the leaders of labor generally 
must realize that no lasting benefits are derived from 
taking such large wage increases as to require sub- 
stantial increases in prices. There must be a return 
to the policy of making haste slowly, of taking such 
gains as the economy can stand and then giving the 
economy time to adjust itself. Lasting benefits can 
be secured cnly through the adoption of better methods 
of production which will result in the absorption of 
increased costs, and in thus permitting a real better- 
ment of the standard of living of workers. The situa- 
tion that has obtained in recent years, particularly the 
past two years, of large wage increases followed by 
substantial price increases does not result in any real 
improvement in purchasing power or in any real im- 
provement in the standard of living. It only results 
in cheapening and devaluating the dollar. 

This, in my opinion, is our most serious problem, 
but it is not a problem for the railroad industry alone 
or one which can be solved by that industry alone. It 
is a national problem which should engage the atten- 
tion and close study of every segment of our economy, 
both labor and management, as well as agriculture and 
the government. 
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Santa Fe To Quit Air 
Freight Service Soon 


Adverse C.A.B. action given as 
reason for railroad’s decision 


Because of the “obvious unfriendly 
attitude” of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
toward the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and other surface carriers, Santa Fe 
Skyway, Inc.-—air freight subsidiary of 
the railroad—will abandon operations in 
the immediate future, H. R. Lake, pres- 
ident of Skyway, announced on January 
13. The company has been operating 
between New York and California and 
intermediate points as a contract carrier 
of air freight since July 1, 1946. It is 
expected that the firm will cease oper- 
ations within the next 30 days. 

“It is obvious that the board does not 
share our view that the real interest of 
the public is in the quality and cost of 
service, but that the board believes that 
the primary issue is who should be al- 
lowed to give service to the public,” Mr. 
Lake declared. “All of this was clearly 
reflected in the recent action of the C. 
A. B. in denying Skyway the exemption 
which has been granted to other non- 
certificated air cargo carriers under the 
board’s Economic Regulation No. 292.5, 
which permits them to operate as com- 
mon carriers of air freight pending ac- 
tion by the board on their applications 
for certificates of public convenience 
and necessity.” 

The action of the board in singling 
out Skyway and denying it the exemp- 
tion granted to the other air cargo car- 
riers, Mr. Lake asserted, is “a clear 
indication that the board is determined 
to exclude surface carriers from any 
effective participation in the develop- 
ment of air transport regardless of the 
benefits that would accrue to the public 
and to the national defense program.” 

Skyway was organized in May, 1946, 
and since that time has operated a fleet 
of seven airfreighters more than 2,000,- 
000 plane-miles with a perfect safety 
record, the company’s president pointed 
out. The company’s planes, he added, 
are the finest and best equipped in serv- 
ice today, and Skyway’s efficient and 
dependable service has received the en- 
thusiastic support of the relatively few 
customers it has been permitted to 
serve as a contract carrier. 

Skyway, in conjunction with the 
Santa Fe and the latter’s trucking sub- 
sidiaries, offered to render a coordi- 
nated air, rail and truck service in the 
general territory served by the Santa Fe 
in applications which were first filed in 
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November, 1946, and amended in May of 
1947, to include service to New York. 
Although an early hearing was re- 
quested, the board has taken no action 
on these applications and, according to 
Mr. Lake, “there is little prospect that 
they will be set for hearing within the 
next several months.” 

Continuing, Mr. Lake declared: “In 
framing the exemption regulation the 
board took notice of the fact that the 
rapid development of the air freight field 
resulted, not from the efforts of the 
certificated airlines, but from the activ- 
ities of the non-certificated cargo car- 
riers, such as Skyway. The board rec- 
ognized that without common carrier 
rights these cargo carriers would not be 
able to continue the development of this 
new industry during the period before 
final board action on their applications 
for permanent common carrier certifi- 
cates. It was recognized that without 
such temporary rights many or all of 
these newcomers would be forced to 
abandon their operations, thereby de- 
priving the public of the benefit of their 
experience. 

“Immediately after issuance of the ex- 
emption regulation in May, 1947, Sky- 
way petitioned the board to broaden the 
exemption to include a surface carrier 
subsidiary such as Skyway, pointing out 
that the grounds on which the exemp- 
tion was based were as applicable to 
Skyway as to the other non-certificated 
cargo carriers. Although these other 
cargo carriers have been operating as 
common carriers under the exemption 
since June 10, 1947, no action was 
taken on Skyway’s petition until De- 
cember 5, 1947, when the petition was 
denied. 

“The only possible conclusion from 
the board’s action in excluding Skyway 
alone from the benefits of this exemp- 
tion is that the board does not want to 
afford a surface carrier the opportunity 
for experimentation in and development 
of this fast growing air cargo field, re- 
gardless of the interests of the shipping 
public. The board has consistently re- 
fused to grant air certificates to surface 
carriers or their subsidiaries, relying 
upon a strained and unwarranted con- 
struction of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and upon the unfounded assumption that 
entry of surface carriers would hinder 
development of the air transport field. 
The case of Skyway offered the board 
an opportunity to test this assumption 
by permitting a surface carrier subsid- 
iary to operate under a temporary ex- 
emption as a common carrier. The board 
has clearly indicated that it does not 
want to make the test. 

“It is apparent that the board’s dis- 




























































criminatory policy against surface car- 
riers can only be changed by amend- 
ment of: the Civil Aeronautics Act to 
make it clear that surface carrier appli- 
cants before the board are to receive the 
same consideration as other applicants 
for air certificates. Legislation with this 
end in view was introduced in the last 
regular session of Congress, but, after 
extensive committee hearings, no action 
was taken. 

“It is impossible for a contract car- 
rier such as Skyway to operate on a 
profitable basis under present conditions. 
As a contract carrier it can serve only 
a limited number of shippers, while its 
competitors in the air cargo field are 
free to solicit traffic from the public 
generally and to develop their opera- 
tions to the fullest extent. A destructive 
rate war financed, in part, in the case of 
the certificated air lines, by govern- 
mental subsidy in the form of mail pay, 
has reduced air freight rates to a non- 
compensatory level. In the light of these 
conditions, the boards predilection 
against surface carriers and the evident 
impossibility of obtaining final board 
action on the Santa Fe applications 
within a reasonable time, the Santa Fe 
has reluctantly decided to withdraw 
from the air transport field.” 


Spending on Transport 
Must Go On—Truman 


Budget message calls for high- 
way, waterway, airway programs 


Because “the current high level of 
economic activity makes heavy demands 
upon the nation’s transportation system, 
President Truman thinks that the fed- 
eral government “must not only perform 
its regulatory functions but must pro- 
vide basic facilities and services on an 
expanded scale for highway, air, and 
water transport.” That’s what the Pres- 
ident said in the January 12 message 
with which he transmitted to Congress 
his proposed fiscal 1949 budget calling 
for continued public spending on high- 
ways, airways and waterways. ; 

The proposed fiscal 1949 appropria- 
tions for such spending, as well as those 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Office of Defense Transportation, 
Railroad Retirement Board, and Na- 
tional Mediation Board, are reported in 
another column. The entire budget set 
out proposed appropriations totaling 
$39.7 billion and estimated receipts at 
$44.5 billion, thus indicating a surplus 
of $48 billion which the President 
would use to reduce the national debt. 
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The comment on the proposed spend- 
ing for transport facilities came in the 
“Transportation and Communication” 
section of the message, where the Pres- 
ident went on to say that most of the 
government’s activity in these fields 
since the war represents “deferred main- 
tenance.” He added that “little has 
been done so far to effect the long- 
run improvements that are needed.” 

As to the publicly-maintained airways 
system, the President said it is in “ur- 
gent need” of improvement. “The in- 
stallation of landing aids and the mod- 
ernization of other aids to air naviga- 
tion,” he continued, “must be acceler- 
ated in order to insure increased safety 
and regularity of air transportation, and 
thus provide a solid foundation on which 
private capital investment can carry 
this industry forward.” 

The proposed appropriation for the 
federal-aid airport program, the Presi- 
dent said, “represents the minimum level 
consistent with continued aviation de- 
velopment.” This assertion came after 
Mr. Truman had observed that expand- 
ing aviation activities “have rendered 
inadequate many existing airports and 
have pointed up the need for new ones.” 

Coming to the highway program, the 
message said that the national system 
“needs extensive improvement and mod- 
ernization.” It pointed out that while 
expenditures under the present federal- 
aid program “will continue at a high 
level through 1950,” the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, “is the last 
for which new contract authorization is 
provided.” Because “the development 
of an adequate highway system will re- 
quire continued federal aid,” and “to 
insure continuity in programming,” the 
President promised to submit, “at an 
early date, specific proposals designed 
to meet this need.” 

Another matter to be dealt with in a 
subsequent Presidential message to Con- 
gress is the proposal to build a sea- 
level canal connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. Of the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project, 
the President said it “is needed for 
both transportation and industry.” He 
added that “as an important step in ad- 
vance planning, the Congress should 
now authorize this project in order that 
international treaty provisions and other 
arrangements can be worked out.” 
The maintenance and improvement of 
rivers and harbors by the Army’s Corps 
of Engineers, as the President put it, 
“will call for an increase in expendi- 
tures in 1949, principally for projects 
already under way.” He went on to 
say that “only a very few urgently 
needed new projects are proposed to be 
started in 1949.” With respect to the 
United States. Maritime Commission’s 
domestic water-carrier operations, the 
President said they are being carried 
on through “special chartering arrange- 
ments looking toward the eventual re- 
turn to completely private operations.” 
_A proposed appropriation of $26 mil- 
lion, plus contract authorizations of 
about $7 million, for the Alaska railroad 
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contemplate continuation of the rehabili- 
tation program on that road. The mes- 
sage also commented on the postal defi- 
cit, renewing its predecessor’s recom- 
mendation that postal rates be revised 
to put the service in the black. In ad- 
dition to taking care of the presently- 
indicated deficit, the budget makes pro- 
vision in its contingency reserve to 
cover pending increases in railway mail 
pay and proposed higher air-mail allow- 
ances to the air lines. 


Rail Consolidations 
Urged by President 


Also says national policies 
should protect roads’ credit 


“Railroad consolidation should be 
carried out with increasing vigor and 
national policies should recognize the 
need for protecting the credit of the 
railroads,” is the way President Tru- 
man’s second annual economic report 
summarized its findings with respect to 
the railroad situation. The report, 
which the. President is required to 
make under the Employment Act of 
1946, went to Congress on January 14. 

The reference to the railroad situa- 
tion is found in that section of the re- 
port which deals with “Long-Range 
Objectives for the American Economy.” 
There also are found brief references 
to other transport agencies, the Presi- 
dent suggesting that 45 per cent of the 
highways leading into cities need to 
be rebuilt within 10 years and that 
“financial aid to the airlines should be 
continued.” His comment on the rail- 
roads was as follows: 

“A most urgent national problem in 
the field of domestic transportation is 
the maintenance of an expanding and 
efficient railroad service. Large earn- 
ings of the war period permitted the 
more prosperous lines to fortify their 
financial position and brought about 
the financial rehabilitation of many rail- 
roads which for years had been in re- 
ceivership. These great improvements 
in their financial position are rapidly 
being dissipated by the effects of in- 
flation, and the railroads will benefit 
as greatly as any part of our business 
institutions from a successful effort to 
end the inflationary movement. 

“Tt is in the national interest to in- 
sure the continuance of efficient rail 
transportation. Consolidation of facili- 
ties, though it has shown but little 
progress after nearly 30 years of study 
and effort, offers such possibilities of 
convenience and economy that it should 
be steadily pursued. We can be opti- 
mistic about technical improvements 
helping to offset the rising cost of 
wages and goods if management and 
labor are alert to the opportunities 
which their introduction offers. The 
need must be recognized to protect the 


credit of the roads in order to enable 
them to finance the heavy expenditures 
which are necessarily involved in these 
technical changes.” 

In its discussion of the general 
economic situation, the report says that 
the first objective for 1948 “must be 
to halt the inflationary trend.” Mr. 
Truman then goes on to call again for 
controls to deal with price increases 
and the distribution of scarce commodi- 
ties—the Presidential program on which 
Congress has thus far failed to act. 

As to wages, the President said that 
the increases of 1947 “kept up gener- 
ally with the cost of living trend during 
the year but did not gain the ground lost 
when price increases exceeded wage 
increases in 1946.” He added: “At the 
end of the year there was a continuing 
prospect of fruitless and dangerous 
spiraling of prices and wages.” 


Fiscal ‘49 Budget 
Goes to Congress 


Proposes usual appropriations for 
agencies and transport facilities 


Proposed appropriations totaling $11,- 
229,000 for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, $593,000 for the Office of 
Defense Transportation, $862,550 for 
the National Mediation Board and Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board, and 
$642,416,000 for the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board are included in the budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
which President Truman submitted to 
Congress on January 12. The budget 
also proposes $460,588,854 for the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, including 
$452,288,854 for the “federal-aid post- 
war highways” and $7,300,000 for grade 
crossing elimination and _ protection 
work; $191,267,500 for the Army’s 
Corps of Engineers to spend on the 
maintenance and construction of rivers 
and harbors navigation facilities; and 
$155,570,000 for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, including an estimated 
$66,050,532 for “operation of federal 
airways system,” $23,099,000 for the 
establishment of additional air-naviga- 
tion facilities and $40,000,000 for the 
federal-aid airport program. 

The $11,229,000 proposed for the 
I. C. C. compares with appropriations 
totaling $10,743,000 for the current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. The 
breakdown of the proposed appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1949, with changes from 
fiscal 1948 indicated in parentheses, is 
as follows: General expenses, $9,466,- 
000 (up $466,000); railroad safety, 
$908,000 (no change); locomotive in- 
spection, $615,000 (up $10,000); print- 
ing and binding, $205,000 (up $5,000) ; 
cost of handling penalty mail, $35,000 
(up $5,000). 

A table in the budget indicates that 
the item of $9,466,000 for I. C.C. “gen- 
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eral expenses” includes $3,743,463 for 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers, an in- 
crease of $276,643 in the fiscal 1948 
allowance for that bureau. Other in- 
creases, as the bureau’s explanatory 
statement put it, are distributed “to 
meet increasing work load” among the 
other bureaus. “Post-war readjustments 
in the transportation system continue 
to impose an unprecedented burden on 
the commission,” the statement also 
said. 

The $593,000 recommended for 
O.D.T. compares with $400,000 re- 
ceived by that agency thus far in the 
current fiscal year; but the budget 
indicates that a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $31,000 for fiscal 1948 will also 
be sought. Congress recently enacted 
Senate Joint Resolution 167, extending 
until February 28, 1949, President Tru- 
man’s powers to allocate “the use of 
transportation equipment and facilities 
by rail carriers.” Those powers, which 
were previously scheduled to expire 
February 29, 1948, had been delegated 
to O. D.T., and the President has now 
extended the term of such delegation to 
the new expiration date. 

The $862,550 proposed for the Media- 
tion Board and Adjustment Board 
compares with appropriations totaling 
$869,400 for the current fiscal year. 
The fiscal 1949 proposal includes $332,- 
100 and $374,200, respectively, for 
N.M.B. and Adjustment Board “sal- 
aries and expenses.” The remainder is 
divided, $100,000 for arbitration and 
emergency boards, and $56,250 for 
printing and binding and costs of han- 
dling penalty mail. The explanatory 
statement said that although the trans- 
portation industry “was not entirely 
free from work stoppages in the past 
year,” N.M.B. “contributed materially 
to stable labor relations.” It added 
that “no crucial labor problems in the 
industry are anticipated in 1948 or 
1949, although considerable unrest is 
expected to continue.” 

The $642,416,000 proposed for the 
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Railroad Retirement’ Board includes 
$637,986,000 to be appropriated to the 
Railroad Retirement Account in the 
Treasury, and $4,430,000 for the board’s 
administrative expenses under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. The latter com- 
pares with the current fiscal year’s 
$5,721,000 cost of administration. Be- 
cause of the present level of payroll tax 
receipts, the retirement trust fund 
“continues to show an improved posi- 
tion,” the explanatory statement said. 
“Tt is anticipated,” it added, “that this 
favorable trend will continue for a 
number of years thereby bringing the 
trust fund into a stronger actuarial 
position.” R.R.B. will also have an 
estimated $14,700,000 during fiscal 1949 
for administration of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, which pro- 
vides that 10 per cent of the taxes col- 
lected thereunder shall be available for 
administrative purposes. 

The $452,288,854 proposed for the 
federal-aid post-war highway program 
compares with $247,711,146 for fiscal 
1948; but P.R.A. also has in the 
current year appropriations for certain 
items not included_in the fiscal 1949 
budget — $10,288,854 for the former 
federal-aid highway system, $3,000,000 
for federal-aid secondary and feeder 
roads, and $3,000,000-for public-lands 
highways. Of this situation, the ex- 
planatory statement said that the 1948 
appropriations took up all pre-war fed- 
eral-aid authorizations, except as to 
grade crossing elimination and protec- 
tion work. 

If the proposed $7,300,000 for the 
latter is appropriated for fiscal 1949, 
there will still remain authorization 
for $10,000,000 more to be appropriated 
for grade crossing work in subsequent 
years. There was no fiscal 1948 appro- 
priation for grade crossing work, but 
funds for such work were nevertheless 
available under that provision of legis- 
lating relating to the post-war highway 
program which permits up to 10 per 
cent of the funds made available for 


highways to be used for grade-crossing 
elimination and protection projects, 

The $191,267,000 proposed for the 
Army engineers’ rivers and harbors 
work includes $107,350,000 for new 
construction, $2,000,000 for “advance 
planning,” $74,500,000 for maintenance 
and operation of completed works, and 
$3,400,000 for surveys. While fiscal 1948 
appropriations for rivers and harbors 
work totaled only $116,718,700, the 
Corps of Engineers has had more than 
$200,000,000 available for such work 
during the current fiscal year. The 
funds, in addition to the appropriation, 
came principally from unexpended bal- 
ances of previous appropriations ($25.7 
million) and reimbursements for sery- 
ices performed ($55.6 million). Thus the 
current fiscal year’s expenditures on 
new rivers and harbors works, including 
advance planning, are expected to total 
about $58,000,000, while the outlay for 
maintenance and improvement of exist- 
ing works, including surveys, will be 
about $81,900,000. 

Also proposed for the Army engi- 
neers in fiscal 1949 is $500,000 (the 
same as the fiscal 1948 appropriation) 
to cover the federal government’s share 
of the cost of altering railroad bridges 
over navigable streams. This proposed 
appropriation is designed to meet re- 
quirements of the so-called bridge act 
of June, 1940, which provides that the 
government must pay for altering rail- 
road bridges required to be rebuilt in 
connection with waterway improve- 
ments—except such costs as result in 
benefits to the railroads involved. 

The $66,050,532 which the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is expected 
to spend for operation of the federal 
airway system would be included in 
a general appropriation of $87,451,000 
for C.A.A. “salaries and expenses.” 
Also included would be $11,181,355 for 
the “enforcement of safety regulations.” 
From its “salaries and expenses” appro- 
priation of $72,962,768 for the current 
fiscal year, C. A.A. has allocated $55,- 
513,369 and $9,739,500, respectively, for 
these activities. The proposed fiscal 
1949 appropriation of $23,099,000 for the 
establishment of additional air-naviga- 


tion facilities compares with fiscal 1948 + 


appropriations totaling $11,149,066. The 
proposed $40,000,000 for the federal-aid 
airport program is expected to be in- 
creased above $47,000,000 by the un- 
expended balance carried over from 
fiscal 1948. During this current fiscal 
year, expenditures on the airport pro- 
gram are expected to total $69,000,000, 
the year’s appropriation of $32,500,000 
having been augmented by more than 
$44,000,000 carried over from fiscal 47. 

For maintenance and operation of 
Washington National Airport, C. A. A. 
received $1,102,500 during the current 
fiscal year, and the budget proposes to 
give it $1,185,000 for that purpose 
fiscal 1949. It also proposes a fiscal 
1949 appropriation of $1,835,000 for 
new construction and repair work at 
that airport. 
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Senate Gets Favorable 
Report on St. Lawrence 


Also minority report assailing 
plan to build proposed seaway 


The pending resolution to approve the 
United States-Canada agreement for 
construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project last week was 
reported favorably to the Senate from 
its committee on foreign relations. A 
minority report opposing the resolution 
came at the same time from four mem- 
bers of the committee—Senators White 
of Maine, Lodge of Massachusetts, Re- 
publicans, Connally of Texas and 
George of Georgia, Democrats. 

The resolution is S. J. Res. 111, intro- 
duced by the committee’s chairman, 
Senator Vandenberg, Republican of 
Michigan, for himself and a bipartisan 
group of 15 other senators. It would 
approve the agreement with provisions 
purporting to make the seaway and 
power developments “self-liquidating.” 
As noted in the Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 10, page 68, the resolution is on the 
list of measures selected by the Senate’s 
Republican policy committee for first 
consideration at the present session. 

Except for brief introductory mate- 
rial, the foreign relations committee’s 
favorable report was a reproduction of 
the report made by one of its subcom- 
mittees which held hearings on the reso- 
lution last year. Because previous 
Congressional hearings had gone into 
various other phases of the project, the 
subcommittee confined its inquiry to 
the “national-defense” and “self-liquidat- 
ing” aspects. The minority report at- 
tacked the subcommittee’s arguments, 
and included a suggestion that the “self- 
liquidating” phase be investigated by an 
“informed” agency such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

With respect to the “national-defense” 
phase, the favorable report noted the 
opponents’ position that the project 
would contribute “little or nothing” in 
that way. It then went on to point out 
that “proponents of the project as a con- 
tribution to national defense” include 
President Truman, former President 
Hoover, the late President Roosevelt, 
and Secretary of State Marshall. After 
considering the presentations on both 
sides of the question, the subcommittee 
was “unanimous in concluding that the 
preponderance of evidence . . . shows 
beyond doubt” that the project “would 
contribute materially to the defense of 
North America.” 

In considering the “self-liquidation” 
phase, the subcommittee first rejected 
the opponents’ contentions that the pro- 
Posed tolls system should be worked 
out in detail before the project is 
authorized. In this connection the reso- 
lution would permit the work to pro- 
ceed while plans for user charges were 
being worked out. In taking the posi- 


tion that such procedure would be satis- 
factory, the subcommittee, as it said, 
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was mindful of the fact that Panama 
Canal “was originally authorized in 
1904 and that the question of tolls was 
not considered by Congress until 1912 
when construction was well under way 
and was settled in 1914 just before the 
opening of the canal.” 

Estimates included in the report indi- 
cate that the cost of the project would 
be $720 million of which the United 
States would pay $490 million and Can- 
ada $230 million. The cost of naviga- 
tion works to be “liquidated” by toll 
charges is put at $398 million, of which 
the United States would pay $330 mil- 
lion and Canada $68 million. Under 
the resolution only the new navigation 
projects would be subject to toll 
charges, in which connection the sub- 
committee observes that the measure 
“properly excludes from self-liquidation 
the cost of work done in the past.” 

Interest during construction, amorti- 
zation and other carrying charges are 
calculated on different bases, the sub- 
committee coming up with an estimate 
that the annual charges would be about 
$15 million and a “highly conservative” 
estimate that they would not exceed $21 
million. From its consideration of traf- 
fic estimates and estimated toll revenues, 
the subcommittee is satisfied that such 
charges would be covered to make the 
project “self-liquidating.” It said that 
opponents had estimated the annual toll 
revenue at $13 million, “which is only 
$2 million less than the more favorable 
estimate of $15 million required to meet 
annual charges.” It was the subcom- 
mittee’s general conclusion that it is 
“feasible and practical” to make the sea- 
way “self-supporting and self-liquidat- 
ing, even at the high construction costs 
prevailing in the year 1947.” And, in 
this connection, it “takes cognizance of 
the position of several opponents that 
they would not oppose this project if it 
can be proved to be self-supporting and 
self-liquidating.” 

The report concluded with recom- 
mended amendments to the resolution. 
One such amendment would provide 
for the collection of tolls on passengers 
carried by vessels using the new navi- 
gation facilities. The present tolls pro- 
visions are confined to cargo. Another 
amendment would clarify the tolls pro- 
visions to insure that they would apply 
with respect to new works on the whole 
“Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system,” 
and not only on new works on the river. 

The minority report complained first 
that the joint-resolution procedure, 
which avoids the necessity of obtaining 
a two-thirds Senate vote, would have 
the effect of annihilating the treaty 
powers of the Senate. The alleged 
“agreement,” the report added, “is mani- 
festly a treaty.” 

Disputing the majority’s advocacy of 
the project as a measure of national de- 
fense, the minority asserted that the 
seaway would be constructed as a lock 
facility “in the most exposed and vul- 
nerable part of continental United 
States (except Alaska)” at a time 
when Congress was considering recom- 


mendations for conversion of the Pan- 
ama Canal into a “safe sea-level chan- 
nel.” The minority also suggested that 
“black-out” navigation of wartime “in 
these notoriously treacherous waters 
could do as much damage to vessels, 
almost, as could direct enemy impact.” 
It went on to recall how time was of 
the essence in the use of ocean shipping 
during World War II. “If the seaway 
had been constructed,” the report added, 
“it is difficult to assume that ocean- 
going vessels would have been used in 
the time-consuming service of interior 
points.” Mention is also made of the 
short shipping season on the St. Law- 
rence and Great Lakes, a matter which 
“the majority conspicuously neglects to 
discuss in their report.” 

With respect to the traffic estimates, 
“adopted by the majority, apparently, as 
gospel,” the minority points out that 
the figures were presented by Secretary 
of Commerce Harriman as “very rough 
estimates.” In the absence of what it 
considered more reliable figures, the 
minority accepted the estimate of 25,- 
000,000 tons presented in the so-called 
St. Lawrence Survey report of 1941, 
and subscribed to by Dr. Julius H. Par- 
melee, vice-president of the Association 
of American Railroads and director of 
its Bureau of Railway Economics. Dr. 
Parmelee’s estimate included only 16,- 
000,000 tons of new traffic annually, the 
remaining 9,000,000 tons being that al- 
ready moving on the existing channels. 

Dealing with the 16,000,000 tons of 
new traffic, which is that “presumably 
destined to ease the strain” on existing 
ports and the railroads, the minority 
suggested that 8,000,000 tons of the new 
trafic would move in each direction 
over the seaway, with war freight mov- 
ing “predominantly one way.” It pointed 
out that the Atlantic and Gulf ports 
handle over 200 million tons a year, 
adding that “even if the seaway were 
not interrupted by accident, sabotage, or 
bombing, the easing of the strain on 
these port facilities would be about 4 
per cent. 

The dissenting senators do not be- 
lieve that “this relatively insignificant 
amount of easement can justify the sea- 
way as a national defense asset.” 

“As to the question of easing the 
strain on our railroads during wartime, 
we see even less easement,” the report 
continues. “During the period 1941-44 
the railroads originated an annual aver- 
age of 1,405,000,000 tons. The easement 
which the seaway could have made 
possible, therefore, would have been 
substantially less than 1 per cent— 
approximately 0.06 per cent. ... The 
solution to the wartime problem of bur- 
dened railroads, car shortages, and 
crowded ports falls outside the scope 
of this report. But it should at least 
be mentioned that the fact remains that 
these problems were solved and were 
successfully solved during World War 
II without the aid of a St. Lawrence 
seaway—a seaway which could be ren- 
dered temporarily or permanently im- 
potent with the cutting of a single fuse 
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or the dropping of a lone, well-aimed 
bomb.” 

The minority also presented argu- 
ments against the majority’s sugges- 
tion that the seaway would permit the 
development of facilities for the build- 
ing of ocean-going ships in the Great 
Lakes area. Meanwhile, the dissenting 
senators conceded that the power phase 
of the project might be justified from a 
national-defense standpoint; but they in- 
sisted that this was no reason to build 
the seaway, too. 

The minority’s discussion of the “self- 
liquidation” phase opened with the call 
for an inquiry by some such agency as 
the I. C. C. It went on to present 
figures as to the prospective traffic 
which would be subject to tolls, calcu- 
lating also that the annual carrying 
charges might be such as to require 
tolls of from approximately $5 to $13 
per ton. The maximum toll permitted 
by the resolution would be $1.25 per 
ton. The dissenting senators made no 
“sweeping claims” as to the finality or 
authoritativeness of their figures; but 
they emphasized again their conviction 
that “plain common sense dictates the 
need for an unbiased study of the ques- 
tion in the light of the situation today.” 
It was also emphasized that the major- 
ity failed to mention the fact that 30 
steamship companies “expressed strong 
convictions in opposition to the project 
and stated that their vessels would not 
use the seaway if constructed.” 

Meanwhile, the National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference, of which Carroll 
B. Huntress is chairman, has issued a 
pamphlet entitled: “Is There a Case for 
St. Lawrence Power?” The pamphlet 
is described as one which presents re- 
sults of an inquiry “into the soundness 
of some of the outstanding arguments 
that have been put up either for or 
against the development and more par- 
ticularly an inquiry as to the legisla- 
tion now pending in Congress.” 


Air Policy Report 
Goes to President 


Study board favors coordinated 
air-surface carrier operations 


Surface carriers, desiring to develop 
air-transport services as part of co- 
ordinated operations, should not be auto- 
matically prevented from doing so 
“simply on the grounds that they are 
surface carriers—as now appears from 
the record to be the case,” President 
Truman’s Air Policy Commission said 
in a report made public this week. The 
commission was created by the Presi- 
dent to investigate all aspects of civilian 
and military aviation and to recommend 
an integrated air policy. 

The foregoing recommendation with 
respect to coordinated air-surface car- 
rier operations was accompanied by 
another which called for prevention by 
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the Civil Aeronautics Board of control 
by surface carriers of the nation’s air 
transportation system or any “important 
segment thereof.” The commission fol- 
lowed through to recommend enactment 
of legislation clarifying these issues, the 
report observing that there are “differ- 
ences of opinion” as to the intent of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and that 
the question of whether or not surface 
carriers should be permitted to enter 
the air transport business is an “im- 
portant policy matter.” . 

The A. P. C.’s recommendations are 
the result of a five-months’ study, during 
which time, it said, it consulted on all 
phases of aviation with the best quali- 
fied government and private sources. As 
reported in Railway Age of November 
1, 1947, page 53, several railroad officers, 
including R. V. Fletcher, former vice- 
president, research, and president, and 
now special counsel, Association of 
American Railroads, recommended at 
hearings before the A. P. C. that re- 
strictions imposed by the C. A. B. 
against entry into the air transport field 
by railroads and other carriers be re- 
moved. The railroads also proposed the 
consolidation of all federal transport 
regulation under the jurisdiction of a 
single agency. 

With respect to the latter suggestion, 


the A. P. C. recommended that “some- 


time within the future” all executive 
transportation functions of the govern- 
ment should be centered in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under a Secretary of 
Transportation. The independent semi- 
judicial bodies in the transportation 
field should remain independent, it said, 
and should be “brought into the Depart- 
ment of Transportation for administra- 
tive housekeeping purposes only.” 
Meanwhile, the commission recom- 
mends that the C. A. B. be located for 
“housekeeping purposes only” within a 
proposed Department of Civil Aviation, 
which also would absorb the functions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
The A. P. C. also would increase the 
membership of the C. A. B. from five 
to seven in order that the practice of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 
operating by divisions may be adopted. 
It also would raise the salary of C. A. B. 
members to $15,000 annually. 
Observing that the domestic trunk air 
lines suffered an operating loss of ap- 
proximately $22,000,000 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, the A. P. C. con- 
ceded that the air lines are now passing 
through one of the most serious crises 
of their history. As a means of coping 
with this situation, it suggests the 
carriage of first-class mail by air where 
delivery would be expedited. In this 
connection, it noted that the Post Office 
Department has estimated that air trans- 
portation would expedite the movement 
of an additional 146,000,000 ton-miles 
of domestic first-class mail and result 
in a loss of approximately $5,000,000 to 
domestic surface carriers if such mail 
were to be carried by the air lines when- 
ever such handling offers faster service. 
“The taking of a large volume of first- 
class mail now handled by surface car- 


riers and giving it to the air lines would 
not be discriminating against the surface 
carriers if the service to the public were 
better,” the A. P. C. said. 

The commission said that Congress 
will undoubtedly consider the fact that 
carrying first-class mail by air without 
surcharge, whenever delivery can be 
expedited thereby, will involve, accord- 
ing to Post Office Department figures, 
an additional cost to the government of 
some $96,000,000. “This loss,” it said, 
“would come from a decrease in the 
present profit made on first-class, 3-cent 
mail, a profit which now subsidizes the 
carriage of other classes of mail... . 
Our recommendation is that the step of 
carrying by air all first-class mail which 
can be expedited thereby and the step 
to parcel post service by air not be 
taken until the air lines achieve a satis- 
factory regularity of service.” 

In its discussion of air safety and 
regularity, the commission recommended 
that new types of transport planes be 
operated regularly on non-passenger 
schedules before passengers are carried, 
adding that C. A. B. economic control 
over contract carriers would tend to in- 
crease safety. 

“Air lines will not have mass trans- 
portation until people are reasonably 
certain that they can depart and arrive 
on schedule,” the A. P. C. said in a 
summary of its findings. “For safety 
and regularity, a basic requirement is a 
nationwide. system of air-traffic control, 
navigation and landing aids. The fed- 
eral government must accept the finan- 
cial burden of providing these aids until 
those who use them are in a financial 
position to pay their share of the 
ara 

Another recommendation contained in 
the report is that Congress appropriate 
each year the full amount of federal 
funds permissible under the Federal 
Airport Act of 1946, which authorizes 
financial grants totaling $500,000,000 
within the United States over a seven- 
year period. The 1947 appropriation, ac- 
cording to the A. P. C., was $45,000,000. 
It added that although the President re- 
quested $65,000,000 for 1948, Congress 
appropriated only half that amount. 

Among other things, the A. P. C. also 
observed that the air lines have “tradi- 
tionally operated” on low working cap- 
ital, adding that current assets accumu- 
lated during the war years were depleted 
by the purchase of new airplanes and by 
operating losses. 

“Loans secured by equipment are 
difficult to obtain in the air transport 
field,” it continued in part. “Railroads 
are able to secure financial aid to buy 
new equipment through the sale of 
equipment trust certificates at low inter- 
est rates without restrictions on their 
operations or finances. It would be de- 
sirable if the equipment-trust method of 
financing, so successful with railroads, 
could be used for the purchase of air 
transport equipment.” 

The A. P. C. said it is for the C. A. 
B. to decide whether or not more com- 
mon carriers of property by air should 
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be certificated. “We believe,” it went 
on, “that in making their decision, the 
board should avoid impairing the 
soundness of the existing air transport 
system by spreading the present and 
potential traffic among too many sepa- 
rate carriers. If the board finds that 
the public convenience and necessity 
does require some additional common 
carrier operators, we hope that it will 
give weight to the records built up by 
any of those contract operators that 
have proven their ability to operate 
economically and efficiently and now de- 
sire common carrier status.” 

Declaring that there is a “real need” 
for feeder air lines in those areas whose 
topographical features make surface 
connection between cities unsatisfactory, 
the A. P. C. recommended that the 
present experimental period for feeder 
air lines remain at three years. At the 
same time, it suggested extensions of 
such periods if “it becomes evident that 
the three-year period can be extended 
without burdensome cost in mail pay.” 

Another document which has been 
made public is the sixth and final report 
of the President’s Special Board of In- 
quiry on Air Safety. This body recom- 
mended, among other things, that the air 
lines appoint full-time safety directors 
and safety staffs and that air lines and 
pilots should review the ratio of base 
pay to flight pay to verify that a suffi- 
cient wage is assured so that uncertainty 
about prospective earnings cannot en- 
danger public safety. 


Barge Lines Seeking 
More Public Money 


Budget proposes to supply 
$3,000,000 in new capital 


Purchase by the government of an 
additional $3,000,000 of capital stock of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
operator of the Federal Barge Lines, 
is proposed in the fiscal 1949 budget 
which President Truman submitted to 
Congress on January 12. During the 
current fiscal year ending next June 
30, I.W.C. will have sold the last 
of its holdings of government securities, 
thus precluding the financing of further 
deficits in that manner. 

The budget reveals that the anticipat- 
ed deficit for the current fiscal year 
is $825,900, which would follow upon 
a fiscal 1947 loss of $2,089,552. With 
benefit of the proposed new govern- 
ment investment, however, the corpor- 
ation estimates that it will have a net 
income of $1,145,300 in fiscal 1949. 
That I. W.C. has been somewhat opti- 
mistic in previous estimates is indicated 
by its record in that connection over 
the past few years. Its submission in 
the budget for fiscal 1947 put the ex- 
pected fiscal 1946 deficit at $1,497,661, 
Whereas the actual loss turned out to be 
$2,383,406. In the budget for fiscal 
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1948, it estimated that the deficit for 
fiscal 1947 would be $1,172,331, yet the 
actual loss, as noted above, was $2,089,- 
552. And the prospective fiscal 1948 
deficit of $825,900 compares with an 
estimated net income of $513,712 shown 
also in last year’s budget. 

I. W.C. is authorized to issue $15,- 
000,000 in capital stock, and the govern- 
ment has already subscribed $12,000,000 
of that amount. The present proposal 
is to appropriate $3,000,000 to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce for the purchase 
of the remaining shares authorized. 
There was once a continuing authoriza- 
tion for the purchase of this stock; but 
the authorization was rescinded by 
Congress upon recommendation of the 
corporation’s former president, the late 
General T. Q. Ashburn. As noted in 
the Railway Age of May 15, 1937, page 
841, the recommendation was made in 
the general’s fiscal 1936 report which 
said “it is apparent that the corpora- 
tion will never need” the additional 
$3,000,000 “unless it be the intention 
to further expand our operations.” The 
general’s subsequent report for fiscal 
1937 noted that Congress had taken the 
recommended action; and then went on 
to say that the general’s suggestion 
for cancellation of an appropriation 
was “unique in the annals of our gov- 
ernment.” 

While the traffic fell short of esti- 
mates, the budget statement attributed 
I.W.C.’s poor showing in fiscal 1947 
also to the officers’ preoccupation with 
a “reorganization of administration and 
operations.” This included the “task of 
adjusting personnel practices and labor 
relations to conform with many new 
applicable laws and regulations.” These 
matters were said to have “seriously 
delayed any progress on improving the 
productive efficiency of the operation.” 
At the same time, the statement con- 
tinued, “a foundation has been laid for 
more efficient operation in the future.” 

Among favorable factors, the state- 
ment listed the lengthening of the navi- 
gation season on the Mississippi, the 
“slow progress” made in improving 
terminal efficiency, the higher rates 
which came as a result of upward ad- 
justments in rail rates, and “various 
minor improvements” in efficiency which 
are expected to be reflected in an im- 
proved showing for fiscal 1948. The 
“underlying factor affecting the whole 
operation” was identified as the “accel- 
erating deterioration of the corpora- 
tion’s old equipment.” Thus there was 
considerable discussion in the statement 

(Continued on page 76) 


Middleton is New President of 
Railway Business Association 


P. Harvey Middleton, executive vice- 
president and treasurer of the Railway 
Business Association, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the fiscal year 
ending on October 31, 1948, by its 
Executive committee on January 6. He 
succeeds Harry A. Wheeler, president 


since 1932, who has retired and who 
becomes honorary vice-president. 

The new president has been an officer 
of the R.B.A. since 1913, with the 
exception of the years 1920 and 1921, 
when he was in Europe as an officef 
of the foreign department of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
His early training was as a newspaper- 
man, and just prior to his first connec- 
tion with the R. B.A. he was assistant 
to the managing editor of the New 
York World. 





P. Harvey Middleton 


Mr. Wheeler was born on May 26, 
1866, at Brooklyn, N. Y., and received 
an honorary LL. D. degree from North- 
western University in 1913. He was 
president of the Credit Clearing House 
from 1900 to 1910, and from the latter 
date until 1929 he was vice-president 
and president successively of the Union 
Trust Company at Chicago. He served 
as vice-chairman of the First National 
Bank in Chicago from 1929 to 1932, at 
which time he became president of the 
R.B.A. Mr. Wheeler was president 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce in 1910, and president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce from 1913 
to 1918. 


Air Brakes and Journal Boxes 


An A. A. R. Mechanical Division 
letter dated December 30 calis atten- 
tion to interchange inspection rules 60 
and 66 which require that where sten- 
ciling so indicates, cars overdue for 
periodic attention to air brakes or jour- 
nal boxes must be given this attention 
by the railroad or car owner having 
such cars in its possession. 

The circular states that information 
reported by a number of roads serving 
busy loading terminals shows an ever- 
increasing number of cars arriving 
overdue for this periodic attention, and 
it is evident that a great many roads 
and car owners are not performing their 
proper proportion of this work. The 
complaints are substantiated by the 
Mechanical Inspection Department’s 
routine investigations conducted on 62 
railroads and at 24 private car owners’ 
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plants. One day’s actual inspection 
showed that: 

Cars outshopped having journal boxes 
or air brakes overdue for periodic in- 
spection and attention totalled 142 for 
journal boxes and 23 for air brakes, in- 
cluding” private car owners. 

Empty cars in yards approved for 
service having journal boxes or air 
brakes overdue for periodic inspection 
and attention numbered 297 and 39, 
respectively. 

Empty cars at freight houses ap- 
proved for service having journal boxes 
or air brakes overdue for periodic in- 
spection and attention amounted to 56 
and 7, respectively. 

The matter has been before the Ar- 
bitration Committee and the situation 
is not considered to be at all satisfac- 
tory, particularly as to cars released 
from repair tracks when they are over- 
due for periodic attention to air brakes 
or journal boxes or both. This results 
in subsequent shopping of cars and 
holding them out of service for this 
work, involves unnecessary additional 
expense and is an unfavorable factor 
with respect to the car supply situation. 

The circular requests that all rail- 
roads and private car owners check 
into these conditions on their shop and 
repair tracks and take such steps as 
may be necessary to correct the 


situation. 


Stainless-Steel Car Meets Squeeze 
Test Requirements After Ten Years 


Ten years’ continuous service over 
2,500,000 miles has had no appreciable 
effect on the structural strength of the 
all-stainless steel Budd-built railway 
car which was subjected to tests in the 
Company’s laboratory here, according to 
General Gladeon M. Barnes, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering. 

The tests, a joint operation by engi- 
neers of the Budd Company and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, were con- 
ducted under the supervision of Dr. 
Michael Watter, chief of Budd’s Re- 
search and Development Division. They 
were observed by an official representa- 
tive of the Association of American 
Railroads. Testing operations took 
place in Budd’s testing plant. 

This car is one of 100 chair cars de- 
livered to the Santa Fe during 1937 
and was built before the present higher- 
strength requirements for railway pas- 
senger cars were established. After a 
review of the original engineering an- 
alysis, the railroad was assured that, 
because of the corrosion-resistant char- 
acter of the stainless-steel structure, the 
strength margins in the car as originally 
built were adequate to meet the present 
A. A. R. requirements of 800,000-lb. 
compression loads, with minor rein- 
forcements to various low-alloy steel 
elements of the structure including the 
end underframe unit, coupler, coupler 
carrier, center plate, and collision posts. 
No modifications were made to the 
stainless-steel structure. The car with- 
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stood the 800,000-lb. compression load 
without permanent deformation and 
without cracking a single window pane. 
All glass had been left in place for 
the test. 

Shortly after the test the car was 
returned to service by the Santa Fe. 


Hearing on Western Coach Fare 
Increase to be Held January 27 


The recent petition filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
certain western railroads for authority 
to increase their coach fares has been 
docketed as No. 29897 and assigned for 
hearing January 27 at the Main Post 
Office Building, Chicago. Commissioner 
Rogers and Examiner Fuller will pre- 
side. The proposed new bases of fares 
was outlined in the Railway Age of 
January 10, page 50. 


Splawn Reappointed to |. C. C. 


Walter M. W. Splawn has been 
nominated by President Truman for a 
new seven-year term, ending December 
31, 1954, as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The nomi- 
nation was sent to the Senate on Jan- 
uary 14. 

Dr. Splawn has been a member of 
the commission since 1934, and served 
as its chairman during 1938. His pre- 
vious term expired December 31, 1947, 
but he has continued to serve under 
that provision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which permits a commis- 
sioner to carry on until his successor 
qualifies. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 10 totaled 831,447 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on January 15. This 
was an increase of 149,409 cars, or 21.9 
per cent, above the preceding week 
which included the New Year holiday, 
an increase of 494 cars, or 0.1 per cent, 
above the corresponding week last year, 
and an increase of 58,559 cars, or 7.6 





per cent, above the comparable 1946 
week, 

Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 3 totaled 682,038 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Divj- 
sion, A. A. R., appears below. 

In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended January 3 totaled 53,484 cars 
as compared with 52,803 cars for the 
previous week and 50,455 cars for the 
corresponding week last year, according 
to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 


28,195 
29,056 


Totals for Canada: 
see “py | aes 53,484 
anuary 4, 1947 ..... 50,455 


Opposes Transport 
As Cabinet Post 


The Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board, meeting in Dallas on January 
9, went on record as opposing pending 
federal legislation which would establish 
a department of transportation in the 
President’s cabinet. 

Frank Cross, chairman of the board, 
said the government is well represented 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. “By opposing Senate Bill 1812 
and House Bill 4595, we seek to keep 
the transportation industry out of poli- 
tics,” he added. 

The board forecast an increase of 4.5 
per cent in carloadings for the first 
quarter of 1948 over the same period of 
1947, 

Increases are expected for all com- 
modities with the exception of flour, 
mill products, fresh fruit and livestock. 
The largest increase is expected in 
building materials. “The car supply is 
considerably improved,” Chairman Cross 
reported. 


1.C. C. Hearings Completed 
on Two Per Diem Complaints 


With the receipt of additional testi- 
mony from numerous railroad officers 
and students of transportation as to what 
factors should be employed in cost stud- 
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ies used for determining a fair and ade- 
vate per diem rate, hearings were con- 
cluded last week at Washington, D. C., 
on two per diem complaints which have 
heen filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

As noted in Railway Age of January 
10, page 44, and previous issues, one 
complaint, filed by the short lines, as- 
gils the per diem rates which have been 
in effect since February 1, 1945, and 
asks the commission to cut the rate to 
95 cents, or to other such basis as it may 
determine, and to award reparations. 
The other complaint was filed by six 
western roads—the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Illinois Central, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and Denver & Rio 
Grande Western—which allege that the 
former $1.25 rate, since raised to $1.50, 
is too low and therefore a contributing 
factor to the freight car shortage. The 
complaints are docketed as Nos. 29587 
and 29751, respectively. 

In addition to advocating a per diem 
rate of not less than $2, the six western 
carriers also have suggested that own- 
ing roads should receive additional 
rental of 50 cents daily, during periods 
of car shortage, to cover earnings losses 
which otherwise could have been averted 
had their own cars been available. 

Among the witnesses appearing at 
the final sessions of the hearing was C-. 
E. Day, manager of the Southern Paci- 
fe’s bureau of transportation research, 
who introduced several exhibits calcu- 
lated to show, among other things, that 
(1) the cost of owning a freight car at 
current price levels is $1.276, as com- 
pared to approximately $1.23 in 1946; 
and (2) annual repair costs amount to 
$137 per car or $0.00034 per car mile 
for cars operated. 

Mr. Day’s conclusions were challenged 
by three witnesses for the six western 
rads—W. A. Wallis, professor of sta- 
tistics and business economics, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; L. C. Sorrell, professor 
of transportation, University of Chicago, 
and J. P. McDonald, assistant general 
auditor of the Santa Fe. They asserted 
in part that several of the exhibits and 
conclusions of Mr. Day, particularly his 
references to the relationships between 
repair costs and car miles operated, con- 
tained numerous infirmities, invalid as- 
sumptions and incorrect correlations. 

The problems confronting a typical 
teminating road were described by S. 
F. MacKay, general manager, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, who tes- 
tied that per diem paid by the New 
Haven in 1946 amounted to $7,151,067, 
% compared with $2,344,881 it received 
ot use of its cars by foreign roads. At 
the same time, he said that the New 
aven, as of December 15, 1946, owned 
“/2 box cars, as compared with an 
ownership of 25,244 box cars on Janu- 
ary 1, 1922. 

The New Haven acquired a heavy 
ownership of box cars starting in the 
&rly 1900’s due to pressure and argu- 
nents very similar to those now being 
ponated, Mr. MacKay said. “We 
ound by sad experience that we could 
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not get them used by other lines in 
periods of surplus. As an example, in 
1921 the New Haven received from its 
connections 62,179 empty New Haven 
box cars moving in the general direction 
of loaded traffic. This empty return con- 
tinued and from 1929 to 1938 there was 
an average return of 57,628 empty New 
Haven cars yearly. This unusable own- 
ership was accordingly reduced . . . to 
have done otherwise would have contin- 
ued a wasteful and inefficient situation.” 

Mr. MacKay also testified that the 
New Haven owns a sufficient number 
of box cars to take care of its local 
traffic. At the same time, he also told 
the commission that the New Haven re- 
ceives more box cars from its connec- 
tions than it requires for its inter-line 
loadings. 

Another terminating-road witness, S. 
E. Miller, assistant general manager of 
the Boston & Maine and Maine Central, 
told the commission that although the 
B. & M. now has about 8,000 box cars 
on line, as compared to an ownership of 
approximately 3,150, the road also was 
encountering difficulties in procuring the 
return of its box cars and other freight 
equipment. Of its total box car owner- 
ship, he said, the B. & M. now has about 
590 of its own cars on line. Mr. Miller 
also asserted that the B. & M. usually 
has a sufficient number of off-line cars 
to be loaded for return to owning roads 
under A. A. R. Car Service Division 
rules and an adequate number of box 
cars to handle its local traffic. 

Lawrence Richardson, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western, said that road showed 
a net loss of more than $19,000 in 1946 
in the repair of cars. Mr. Richardson 
said that 71.5 per cent of the total 
charges in Account 314 was not returned 
to the Susquehanna, and was, as a result, 
a “user charge.” Another witness was 
J. M. Hood, president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, who 
offered brief testimony in rebuttal of 
certain evidence presented at a previous 
series of hearings in the case. 


Chicago Roads Report Heavy 
Holiday Passenger Traffic 


Practically all passenger railroads 
serving Chicago reported travel greater 
than a year ago for the Christmas-New 
Year holiday period. The equipment 
situation appeared better, particularly 
with respect to coaches, and few cases 
of standees were reported. Roads 
enjoying substantial increases included 
the Illinois Central which estimates 
travel at about 30 per cent over the 
same period a year ago. Four extra 
coaches were added to the consist of 
the “City of New Orleans,” and extra 
sections were operated between Chicago 
and Memphis and New Orleans and 
Memphis for a ten-day period. The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific enjoyed 
the greatest volume of holiday travel on 
record. 

The Pennsylvania reported passenger 
revenues at Chicago up 23 per cent over 
the holiday period of 1946. Advance 


estimates indicate that the New York 
Central’s passenger traffic in and out 
of Chicago exceeded that of any pre- 
vious similar period. The Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois reported travel 8 per 
cent above that of 1946. Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio travel out of Chicago was up 
about 10 per cent for the two-holiday 
period, while travel on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 4, was almost double that of a 
year ago, requiring operation of three 
sections of the “Abraham Lincoln” 
northbound and two sections south- 
bound. Receipts from passenger traffic 
were 62 per cent greater on the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville, making 
the 1947 holiday season the Monon’s 
busiest since 1927. A 16-car “back-to- 
school” special on January 4 carried 
1,003 passengers. Travel on the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy rose about 
5 per cent over the 1946 holiday season. 

All other Chicago roads_ reported 
travel heavier or at least equal to that 
of the previous Christmas-New Year 
holiday period. 


Lehigh Valley Employees 
to Study Diesel Engines 


Approximately 40 Lehigh Valley me- 
chanical and operating-department em- 
ployees, in groups of from 10 to 15, 
will begin on January 19 a course on 
Diesel locomotive operation and main- 
tenance at the American Locomotive 
Company’s school in Schenectady, N. Y. 
The study period will be from 8:30 a. m. 
to 4:30 p. m. daily for two five-day 
weeks. 


Cannon to Adjustment Board 


Clarence S. Cannon, formerly chief 
of personnel of the Seaboard Air Line, 
has been appointed a member of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board 
at Chicago, and has been granted leave 


Clarence S. Cannon 


of absence from the Seaboard to assume 
these duties. Mr. Cannon was born 
on August 16, 1883, at Summerton, 
S. C., and entered railroad service in 
1898 as an agent-operator on the At- 
lantic Coast Line. He subsequently 
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served the Southern for five years in 
the same capacity. 

Mr. Cannon went to the Seaboard 
in 1905 as a telegraph operator at 
Tampa, Fla. He was promoted to train 
dispatcher in 1907, chief dispatcher in 
1915, trainmaster in 1917, assistant divi- 
sion superintendent in 1924 and division 
superintendent in 1925. On May 24, 1937, 
he was named director of personnel of 
the road, with headquarters in Nor- 
folk, Va. 


I. C. Speeds Up Freights 
From St. Louis to South 


The Illinois Central, on January 3, 
inaugurated a new fast freight schedule 
between St. Louis, Mo., and New Or- 
leans, La., cutting a full delivery day 
from the present schedule, the road an- 
nounced last week. Oscar L. Grisa- 
more, general freight traffic manager, 
said the new schedule affords second 
morning delivery at New Orleans, Jack- 
son, Miss., and Meridian. 

The improved service will be 14 hrs. 
faster to Meridian, more than seven hrs. 
faster to Jackson and five and one-half 
hrs. faster to New Orleans, it was 
stated. Trains will depart from East 
St. Louis at 8:15 p. m. and arrive at 
Jackson at 5:20 p. m. on the following 
day, and at New Orleans and Meridian 
the second morning at 12:30 a. m. and 
2 a. m., respectively. 


Forty-Hour Week For Rails? 


General chairmen of the seven non- 
operating brotherhoods comprising the 
Railway Employees Department of the 
American Federation of Labor met in 
Chicago on January 8 to discuss the 
advisability of seeking a 40-hr. week 
on the present 48-hr. week pay basis. 
Some of the seven unions which, to- 
gether, represent about 250,000 shop 
craft workers, were reported as favor- 
ing retention of the present 48-hr. week 
with a straight pay increase, but Fred 
N. Aten, president of the Railway Em- 
ployees Department, declined to report 
the final outcome of the meeting. What- 
ever decision was reached at Chicago 
will be the recommendation of the 
A. F. L. group at the January 14 meet- 
ing of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association in Washington, D. C. 

Also on January 8 it was reported 
from Cleveland, Ohio, that the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen would start 
a movement for 15-day annual paid 
vacations and for overtime pay for Sun- 
day and holiday work. General chair- 
men directed A. F. Whitney, it is re- 
ported, to take steps to implement new 
wage demands “should inflation con- 
tinue on its reckless orgy.” 


Faricy Notes Improved 
Car-Supply Conditions 


Although railroad freight carloadings 
for the week ending January 3 were 
about the same as those in the corre- 
sponding week in 1947, the reported 
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average daily freight car shortage for 
the 1948 week was 1,305 cars as com- 
pared with 16,290 during the same week 
last year, William T. Faricy, president 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, said in a January 9 statement. 

The greatest reduction in the average 
daily freight car shortage, he explained, 
was in box cars, which showed a re- 
ported shortage of only 291 during the 
week ending January 3, while during 
the corresponding week last year it was 
12,333. The average daily shortage of 
gondolas and hoppers dropped from 
3,557 during the week ending January 
4, 1947, to 935 during the same week 
this year. 


Frisco Divided Into Districts 


In order to effect closer supervision of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, the road’s 
operating divisions will be grouped into 
two districts—an Eastern and Western 
—effective January 18, Clark Hunger- 
ford, president, announced ‘this week. 
The Eastern district will consist of the 
Eastern, Southern and River divisions 
and the terminals at St. Louis, Mo., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala. 
The Western district will be made up of 
the Northern, Western, Central and 
Southwestern divisions and the Kansas 
City, Mo., terminal. Both districts will 
be under the jurisdiction of F. H. Shaf- 
fer, general manager at Springfield, Mo., 
and each district will be headed by an 
assistant general manager, with head- 
quarters at Springfield. (For appoint: 
ments made as a result of these changes, 
see the “officer’s” columns in this issue). 


November Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ 
preliminary summary of steam railway 
accidents for November, 1947, and for 
last year’s first 11 months. The com- 
pilation, which is subject to revision, 
follows: 


Item 


Number of train accidents*................... 
Number of casualties in train, train-service and 


nontrain accidents: 
Trespassers: 


* Train accidents 

accidents by the fact that the former cause damage of more 
** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” a i 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of persons, including 


2) ee neon eae ee 
Injured 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train accidents* 
SUNS ES 5 oR Ct ane OR ills ok an 
Injured 


LS TS SN RR CR Ga enn canoe ee 
Injured Ee es Ra ow eke he Re 
Travelers not on trains: 


DATS eer 
Employees on duty: 
NEMINN eeN oO fac at ance Sores a cask AN sce PES RS 
RN NNRUN RS Se PES Eve Bg oe ie ta cs a aki’, Vials par 
All other nontrespassers:** 
LS NES RO See SE A OR Peay ene 
TS DRG Se Gs et Speene ar oHear en ardr tar 


nontrespassers, were as follows: 


(mostly collisions and derailments) are di 


happen chiefly at highway grade crossings. 





Waugh Twin Cushion Draft Gears 
Approved for All Freight Cars 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads has issued an official draft gear 
certificate approving the unlimited ap- 
plication of Waughmat twin cushion 
draft gears for all freight cars accepted 
in interchange service. As a result of 
the manufacturing economies caused by 
the increased sales, which, in turn, have 
been made possible by the A. A.R. ac- 
tion, the Waugh Equipment Company 
has announced a price reduction of 7% 
per cent, retroactive to January 1, on 
all twin cushion draft gears ordered 
for freight and passenger cars. The re- 
duction applies to all unfilled orders on 
the company’s books. 


Ambitious Transportation 
Plans for New Jersey 


Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of New 
Jersey, in his annual message to the 
state legislature on Tuesday, January 
13, startled his audience with the bold- 
ness of his proposals for improving 
transportation conditions throughout the 
state, and particularly in North Jersey. 
It is proposed to create two union pass- 
enger terminals to replace those on 
the water front. One of these will be 
“an integral part of the Newark Air- 
port, which may be used by the rail- 
roads reaching the North Jersey 
metropolitan area from the South.” It 
was proposed, also, to develop a rail 
terminal in the Hackensack meadows, 
servicing the railroads reaching the 
North Jersey metropolitan area from 
the North and Northwest. Eventually 
these two terminals would be connected 
and a new railroad tunnel constructed 
under the Hudson, giving direct access 
to uptown New York. 

The Governor indicated that the link- 
ing of rail, sea, air and bus facilities 
in the North Jersey metropolitan area 
would make that section the only point 
in the world where coordinated major 


Month of 11 months ended 
November with November 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
1,413 1,364 15,328 14,173 
99 125 1,329 1,422 
84 81 1,108 1,068 
— == 33 51 
8 90 1,119 1,354 
3 3 30 37 
212 249 2,605 2,759 
1 ae | 14 15 
90 83 862 942 
44 57 632 608 
2,670 3,049 32,642 35,019 
195 168 1,796 1,778 
716 582 5,990 5,981 
342 354 3,834 3,911 
3,780 4,134 44:326 _ 47,123 
stinguished from train-service 
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facilities of a deep water harbor and 
docks, of passenger and rail freight 
terminals, and of complete air line serv- 
ice would be available. Other advantages 
mentioned were relief to overburdened 
highways, with better rail connections 
serving more people, and opening of 
new areas for industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises. 

The proposals came so unexpectedly 
and were outlined in such broad fashion 
that railroad officers are frank in ad- 
mitting that they don’t understand just 
how it will work. The Governor also 
recommended speeding up of the high- 
way program with a $150 million dollar 
bond issue, to help finance a five-year 
building program, which might pos- 
sibly include tolls on luxury highways. 


Pullman Standard’s Freight 
Car Output Up 100 Per Cent 


During 1947 the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company built 
nearly twice the number of freight cars 
it produced in 1946 and, given the 
necessary carbuilding materials, the 
company can substantially increase its 
output of new cars in 1948, Champ 
Carry, president, announced this week. 
The firm’s current backlog of unfilled 
orders was placed at 23,000 freight cars, 
1,400 passenger train cars and 700 
transit vehicles. 

“Our production of more than 16,000 
domestic freight cars of all types during 
1947 compares with 8,382 such cars 
delivered in 1946,” Mr. Carry stated. 
“In addition, we delivered 6,460 cars 
to the French railways during the early 
part of the year. Deliveries reached a 
new postwar peak in November, 1947, 
and we expect the upward trend to con- 
tinue in 1948.” 

Deliveries of new passenger equip- 
ment by Pullman-Standard during 1947 
—although far below the company’s 
plant capacity—also bettered the 1946 
output, Mr. Carry added, with approxi- 
mately 340 units completed. 


Want List of Rail Stations 
With Handling Equipment 


Shippers at the Materials-Handling 
Exposition meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, 
this week made a suggestion that the 
Association of American Railroads put 
out and keep up to date a list of sta- 
tions at which materials-handling equip- 
ment is available for loading and un- 
loading pallets and skids from railroad 
cars. It was argued that shippers and 
railroads would then be able to obtain 
all advantages attendant upon use of 
such facilities. 


RR Rate Bureaus “Efficient 
Devices”; Keep ICC Out 


_Railroad conferences are not impar- 
tial judicial agencies, but “neither 
would individual carriers be impartial 
if separately approached”, Professor 
Stuart Daggett, of the University of 
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California, stated at the transportation 
and public utilities session of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association in Chicago 
on December 30. Railroad rate bureaus, 
he said, are efficient devices for consid- 
ering rate changes in which more than 
one road is interested “because they 
provide place, time and_ established 
procedure for discussion.” Shippers also 
benefit, Professor Daggett declared, be- 
cause notice of all changes is published 
before action is taken; because anyone 
who desires is given opportunity to be 
heard; and because any shipper may 
have a proposal of his own docketed 
and may appear from a lower to a 
higher committee if the first decision 
is adverse. 

Referring to Department of Justice 
opposition to the Reed-Bulwinkle bills, 
which would place rate bureaus and 
conferences under jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
speaker said there is little evidence that 
the Department of Justice has impressed 
public opinion by its criticisms of rate 
bureaus and conferences. The depart- 
ment’s contentions that rate bureaus 
eliminate competition was described by 
Professor Daggett as “an over-state- 
ment which should be obvious to any- 
one familiar with the efforts of rail 
traffic officers to attract business from 
each other or to any observer who is 
acquainted with the structure of rail- 
road tariffs.” 

There is some reason to expect, how- 
ever, the professor continued, that traf- 
fic associations may modify the intensity 
of inter-railroad rivalries. “Individual 
railroads are not bound by decisions of 
traffic associations, but they do accept 
most of them,” he said. “This alone is 
not proof of restraint, partly because 
requests for rate changes initiated by 
shippers and denied by associations fre- 
quently contemplate reductions which 
railroads would individually refuse, and 
partly because independent rate cutting, 
with or without an association, is ex- 
pensive when it starts a fight.” 

Discussing the Department of Jus- 
tice’s criticism of the slowness of asso- 
ciation procedure, the professor said 
“the extent of delay depends on par- 
ticular cases, and that non-contentious 
proposals seem to be promptly handled. 
Proposals to make alterations in a 
tariff structure deserve careful prelim- 
inary consideration. Rate stability has 
its merits as well as rapidity of change.” 

In his summary, Professor Daggett 
expressed his opposition to a represen- 
tative of the I.C.C. sitting in a rate 
conference. The commission, he ob- 
served, should remain a_ regulatory 
rather than an administrative body. “It 
is not unreasonable,” he concluded, “to 
believe that railroad associations do, on 
the whole, encourage constructive con- 
sideration of the larger problems of the 
railroad industry and that regulatory 
control is sufficient, in these days, to 
protect the public from abuse. Asso- 
ciations are extremely useful from the 
technical point of view. If these simple 





conclusions are correct, rate bureaus 
should be continued, with such regula- 
tions as may seem appropriate but yet 
substantially in their present form.” 
Professor Ralph Dewey, of Ohio 
State University, who spoke at the same 
session of the American Economic As- 
sociation, asserted that if the Depart- 
ment of Justice were successful in out- 
lawing rate conferences, bureaus and 
associations, there would result mergers 
which would intensify those features of 
transportation which the Department of 
Justice now considers objectionable in 
rate associations. The real issue is not 
one of monopoly versus competition, he 
said, but to insure that the railroad traf- 
fic associations serve the public interest. 


Frisco Starts Monthly Magazine 


The St. Louwis-San Francisco last 
week introduced its new employee mag- 
azine, an eight-page tabloid titled “All 
Aboard.” The paper will be issued 
monthly as successor to the quarterly 
magazine, “Frisco First,” publication 
of which the road suspended early last 
year. 

In a message to the company’s em- 
ployees, Clark Hungerford, president, 
said the magazine would publish “full 
and accurate information about the 
activities of your railroad, its problems, 
its hopes and its accomplishments.” 
Paul Morris, publicity manager of the 
Frisco, is supervising production of 
the magazine. 


Retirement Awards, Payments 
Continue Rise, Board States 


Activities of the Railroad Retirement 
Board during October, spurred by the 
board’s efforts to reduce the backlog of 
applications for benefits, were highlight- 
ed by sharp increases in awards and 
payments, according to the current issue 
of the R. R. B.’s “Monthly Review.” 
New monthly and lump-sum awards 
numbered 16,513 for the month—a 60 
per cent rise over the September figure 
—and benefit payments amounting to 
$18,886,000 were $1,211,000 above the 
previous month’s total. 

Unemployment benefit operations in- 
creased during the period, with applica- 
tions and claims rising 23 and 29 per 
cent, respectively. Payments, up more 
than 20 per cent, totaled $2,802,000 for 
unemployment in 98,126 claim periods. 
Almost 51,400 railroad workers received 
benefits. 

In its sickness benefit activities, the 
board reported that the number and 
amount of payments for illnesses and 
injuries rose approximately 30 per cent. 
The 33,402 beneficiaries received $2,513,- 
000, and 1,143 women received $148,000 
in maternity payments during October. 


F. R. P. Announces Annual 
Newspaperman Award 


The Federation for Railway Progress, 
at its first anniversary dinner next 
February, will present an award to the 
newspaperman whose work, in the 
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opinion of a three-man committee, has 
contributed the most to progress in 
American railroading. The committee 
selecting the winner of the award, to be 
known as the F. R. P. Journalism 
Award, will be headed by M. Lincoln 
Schuster, of the publishing firm of 
Simon & Schuster, and will include 
William N. Leonard of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, who represents the general public 
on the federation’s executive council, 
and Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., director of 
public relations for the federation and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Would End Passenger Service 


The Youngstown & Southern has pe- 
titioned the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission for permisson to discontinue all 
passenger service on the road. This 
combination steam-electric line is cur- 
rently Operating a local and suburban 
electric car service for 19 miles out of 
Youngstown, Ohio. There is no pas- 
senger service on its steam division. 


Accounting Division Will Meet 
June 29-July 1 at Cleveland 


Chairman T. J. Tobin of the Account- 
ing Division, Association of American 
Railroads, has announced that the divi- 
sion’s next annual meeting will be held 
from June 29 to July 1, inclusive, at 
the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The opening of the convention on June 
29 will be preceded on the 28th by the 
usual “open house” meetings of the 
division’s various standing committees. 


ORGANIZATIONS 





P. J. Hogan, supervisor car inspec- 
tion and maintenance, New Haven, was 
elected president of the Eastern Car Fore- 
man’s Association at a meeting on Janu- 
ary 9. Other officers elected were: 
E. O. Dickinson, superintendent car de- 
partment, Jersey Central—Ilst vice-pres- 
ident; C. N. Kittle, assistant superin- 
tendent equipment, New York Central— 
2nd vice-president; and Wilson Dizard, 
secretary, retirement board, American 
Car & Foundry Co., who has been re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. S. C. Lund, 
division car foreman, Erie, and Carl 
Dierks, assistant superintendent car 
equipment, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, were elected to serve on the 
board of directors. 


At the annual meeting of the General 
Eastern Passenger Agents Association held 
recently, the following were elected to 
serve during the ensuing year: L. J. 
Irvin, assistant general passenger agent, 
Florida East Coast—president; J. V. 
Fagan, general eastern passenger agent, 
Norfolk & Western — vice-president ; 
C. F. Bradley, general agent, passenger 
department, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific—treasurer ; and O. H. Hoffman, 
general eastern passenger agent, Lehigh 
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Valley, and W. H. Rhodes, general 
eastern passenger agent, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, who were elected secretary and 
assistant secretary, respectively. 


At a recent meeting of the Long 
Island Traffic Club the following were 
elected to office for the year 1948: 
president—J. J. Mahoney, Illinois Cen- 
tral; Ist vice-president—John Burns, 
Great Northern; 2nd vice-president— 
Tom Irwin, Jersey Central; and Barney 
McSweeney, Jersey Central, was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
England Traffic Club held recently, the 
following were elected to office: presi- 
dent, J. W. Whalen, general passenger 
agent, New Haven; vice-presidents, 
R. G. Henderson, freight traffic mana- 
ger, New York Central; A. M. Mona- 
han, general agent, Erie; R. A. Potter, 
traffic manager, New England Confec- 
tionery Co.; and John P. Sloan, traffic 
manager, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. Gerard J. Smith, manager, 
Wells Fargo Carloading Co., Inc., was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 


The next meeting of the Railway Club 
of Pittsburgh has been scheduled for Jan- 
uary 22, 8 p. m., at the Fort Pitt hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. C. W. Doerr, vice- 
president of the American Bridge Com- 
pany will be the guest speaker. 


A dinner meeting of the New England 
Railroad Club will be held on February 
10 at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, at 
6:30 p.m. J. I. Yellot, director of re- 
search for Locomotive Development 
Committee, will present a paper entitled 
“The Coal-Burning Gas Turbine Lo- 
comotive” which will be illustrated by 
slides. 


The Industrial Packaging Engineers As- 
sociation recently elected the following 
officers for the coming year: Board 
chairman, R. F. Weber, of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company; president, 
P. O. Vogt, General Electric Company ; 
vice-presidents, J. H. Singer, Rathborne 
Hair & Ridgeway Co., R. C. Sell, Koeh- 
ring Company, and A. H. Dobler, Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co.; treasurer, 
J. L. Ware, Sears Roebuck & Co.; and 
secretary, Stanley Price, Western Elec- 
tric Company. 


The Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its 24th annual and 81st reg- 
ular meeting at the La Salle Hotel in 
Chicago on January 23. William T. 
Faricy, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, will speak at the 
luncheon meeting on “The Railroad 
Outlook.” 


The Southeastern Railway Diesel Club, 
which meets in the Hotel Roosevelt, 
Jacksonville, Fla., the second Tuesday 
of February, April, June, August, Oc- 
tober and December, observed its first 
anniversary on December 9, 1947. All- 
day meetings are held, the morning ses- 
sion assembling at 9:30, with luncheon 
intervening before the afternoon meet- 











ing. C. W. Davis, master mechanic of 
the Florida East Coast, Miami, Fla, 
was chairman during the first year, and 
was succeeded at the annual meeting by 
W. D. Quarles, assistant chief of motive 
power, Atlantic Coast Line, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. The membership now num- 
bers 281 and includes railroad men and 
representatives of the suppliers. 


The Pacific Railway Club will meet 
at the Biltmore hotel in Los Angeles, 
Cal., on January 13, and at the St. 
Francis hotel in San Francisco, Cal., 
on January 15. 

(Continued on page 76) 


SUPPLY TRADE 





Lewis A. Larsen has resigned as vice- 
president and director of the Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation to become chairman 
of the board of directors and chief 
executive officer of the Superior Coach 
Corporation, as reported in the Railway 
Age of January 10, page 144. 

Mr. Larsen was born in Ridgeway, 
Iowa, on July 17, 1875. He began his 
career in 1895 as chief clerk in the 
office of master mechanic on the Chi- 
cago Great Western, at Oelwein, Iowa. 
In 1896 he was transferred to the motive 
power department at St. Paul, Minn. 
where he worked as chief clerk from 
1897 to 1900, when he left to attend 
Northwestern University. He returned 
to the motive power department in 1901 





Lewis A. Larsen 


and, in 1902, was appointed chief clerk 
to the assistant general manager. In 
1903 he joined the Northern Pacific 
at St. Paul, working as chief clerk to 
the superintendent of motive power 
until 1907. In that year he was appoint- 
ed assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing for the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company at New 
York, and served in that capacity until 
1917, when he was appointed assistant 
comptroller. Mr. Larsen joined the 
Lima Locomotive Works (now the 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation) in 1917, 
as secretary and treasurer. In 192) he 
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was elected vice-president and treas- 
urer, and, in 1944, senior vice-president. 
He also was a director of Lima- 
Hamilton since 1918 and has been presi- 
dent and a director of the Superior 
Coach Corporation for the last five 
years. 


Albert W. Faulconbridge, whose election 
as vice-president of the Ajax-Consolidated 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 3, served his apprenticeship as 
a carbuilder with the Canadian Pacific. 
Mr. Faulconbridge was also associated 
with the Canadian National, and during 
World War II he was production man- 


Albert W. Faulconbridge 


ager of Canadair, Ltd., at Montreal, 
Que., producer of military aircraft. 
He was later production manager and 
manager of the Railroad Division of 
the Haskelite Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, at Grand Rapids, Mich., which 
position he resigned to join Ajax-Con- 
solidated. 


The Hanchett Manufacturing Company, 
Big Rapids, Mich., has announced the 
appointment of Alvin Haas as vice-pres- 
ident and general manager. Mr. Haas 
was formerly president and general man- 
ager of Yates-American at Beloit, 
Wisc., for 17 years. 


The Consolidated Equipment Company, 
Montreal, Que., Canada, has announced 
the appointment of J. Kenneth Maclian 
as vice-president. 


A. K. McCune has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
apparatus department of the General Elec- 
tric Company. Mr. McCune joined the 
company in 1928 and has been a member 
of the apparatus design engineering staff 
since 1946, ‘. 
A. C. Kuss, Jr., has been elected exec- 
utive vice-président of the Art Rattan 
Works, Inc., of Mansfield, Ohio, with 
headquarters at the Eastern plant, Top- 
ton, Pa. The appointment of Clarence 
E. Preble as sales manager, with head- 
quarters at Mansfield, also was an- 
nounced. 
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Bruce W. Grosvenor, formerly sales 
manager of the general line division of 
Bowser, Inc., has been appointed district 
manager of the sales and service office 
at Albany, N. Y., to succeed |. D. Bone, 
who has resigned after 27 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 


Raymond B. Johnson has been appointed 
Philadelphia district sales manager for 
the Champion Rivet Company, to succeed 
W. H. S. Bateman, retired. The com- 
pany also has announced that the Phila- 
delphia, Pa. office will now be a direct 
sales branch office. 


Harry O. Bercher, general manager of 
the International Harvester Company’s Steel 
Division, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed also director of pur- 
chasing and traffic, succeeding to the 
duties of John Morrow, Jr., who has re- 
tired as vice-president of purchasing and 
traffic, after more than 45 years of 
service with the company. 


The Chain Belt Company, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced the election of B. F. 
Devine, L. B. McKnight and O. W. Car- 
penter as vice-presidents. 


Eugene G. Sheasby has been appointed 
manager of the market development 
division of the United States Steel Supply 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Joseph J. Hite, office engineer of the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., has been 
promoted to assistant chief engineer. 
He joined the company in 1936 and 


Joseph J. Hite 


worked as development engineer and 
office engineer respectively. Mr. Hite 
is a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


The Vapor Car Heating Company, Inc., 
with headquarters at Chicago, has 
changed its name to the Vapor Heating 
Corporation. 


OBITUARY 


Frederick P. Huston, engineer and met- 
allurgist in the development and re- 
search division of the International 
Nickel Company, at New York, died 
in Plainfield, N. J., on December 29, 


1947. He was 57 years old. Mr. Huston 
was born at Sweet Springs, Mo., and 
was graduated from the University of 
Missouri in 1912 with a degree of B.S. 
in electrical engineering. He joined 
the technical service section of Inter- 


Frederick P. Huston 


national Nickel in October, 1927. Pre- 
vious to his appointment as head of the 
division’s railroad developments in 
February, 1945, he was associated with 
the INCO mill products division for 
about five years. Mr. Huston was a 
member of the American Welding So- 
ciety, the American Society of Mechan- 


. ical Engineers, the Master Boiler 


Makers A§sociation, the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, the New 
York Railroad Club, the Railroad Ma- 
chinery Club of New York, the Railway 
& Locomotive Historical Society, the 
Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Western Railway Club. 


Robert E. Thomas, eastern sales repre- 
sentative for the brake shoe and cast- 
ings division of the American Brake 
Shoe Company, died on December 16, 
1947, after a prolonged illness. Mr. 


Robert E. Thomas 


Thomas was born in Troy, N. Y., on 
October 12, 1895. He started his busi- 
ness career with the International Rail- 
way Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and after 
serving as an engineer for the Colum- 
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bia Machinery Company, he joined 
American Brake Shoe as a salesman in 
June, 1926. 


James McHenry Hopkins, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Camel 
Sales Company, a subsidiary of the 
Youngstown Steel Door Company, at 
Chicago, whose death was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 10, was 
born on July 24, 1866, at Xenia, Ohio. 
Mr. Hopkins began his career with the 
Barney & Smith Car Co., in Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1885, and in 1897 he went to 
Chicago to found the National Railway 
Specialty Company, now the Camel 
Sales Company. He became president 
of the firm in 1908, and subsequently 
became chairman of its board of direc- 
tors, which position he held at the time 
of his death. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has ordered 
44 Diesel-electric freight locomotive 
units as follows: 16 A units and 4 B 
units from the Electro-Motive Division 
of the General Motors Corporation; 
16 A units from the American Lo- 
comotive Company; and A units 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
It is expected that all the units, the 
total estimated cost of which is $7,000,- 
000, will be delivered early next year. 
The new units will be used to make up 
4 4,500-hp. A-B-A and 16 3,000-hp. 
A-A_ locomotives. 





FREIGHT CARS 


December Freight Car 
Output Tc taled 9,823 


Freight cars produced in December 
for domestic use totaled 9,823, includ- 
ing 2,162 built in railroad company 
shops, compared with November pro- 
duction of 8,938, including 2,049 con- 
structed in railroad company shops, 
the American Railway Car Institute has 
announced. Freight cars ordered in 
December for domestic use amounted to 
4,218, including 1,250 ordered from rail- 
road company shops, compared with 
November orders for 8,169, which in- 
cluded 1,200 ordered from railroad com- 
pany shops. The backlog of freight cars 
on order and undelivered on January 1 
was 119,786, including 30,414 on order 
from railroad company shops. 

No passcenger-train cars were ordered 
in December, the institute said, but 85 
cars were built and delivered, including 
14 constructed in railroad company 
shops. The backlog of undelivered pas- 
senger-train cars on January 1 amounted 
to 2,260, including 90 on order from 
railroad company shops. 
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SIGNALING 


The Chile Exploration Company, of 
Chile, South America, has ordered ma- 
terials from the General Railway Signal 
Company for the installation of all- 
electric car retarders at Chicquamata, 
Chile. This installation will comprise 
a control tower, four classification 
tracks, four power switches, two power 
skates, and two Type-B retarders, total- 
ing 154 rail feet of retardation. 


ABANDONMENTS 





Atlantic & Carolina—This road has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
9.5-mile line from Warsaw, N. C., to 
Kenansville. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. — 
This company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon that portion of its 
so-called Boonton line known as the 
“Rockaway Loop,” extending approxi- 
mately 3.1 miles from a point in Den- 
ville township, N. J., to a point in 
Randolph township. The road advised 
the commission that the present traffic 
on the loop “can and will be adequately 
served” from its stations at Dover and 
Denville. 


Illinois Central. — This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon that 
portion of its line from Belleville, IIl., 
to Stookey, approximately 3.2 miles. 


Louisville & Nashville—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon 
its Fincastle branch, extending from Ma- 
loney, Ky., to Fincastle, 6.1 miles. 


Mobile & Gulf—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon that 
portion of its line between Fayette, Ala., 
and Brownville, 23 miles. 


Reading.—This road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon a portion of a 
branch extending 1.8 miles from a point 
near Trexlertown, Pa., to Breinigsville. 


Reading—This road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon two portions 
of its Catasauqua & Fogelsville line in 
the vicinity of Lock Ridge, Pa. One 
segment is of 0.4 mile, the other is ap- 
proximately 4 miles in length. 


Rapid City, Black Hills & Western — 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road 
to abandon its entire line, extending 
approximately 32.2 miles from Rapid 
City, S. D., to a connection with the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, and to 
abandon operations over the latter from 
the point of connection to Mystic, ap- 














proximately 1.3 miles. The abandonment 
was approved subject to the condition 
that the applicant’s properties, or any 
portion thereof, be sold to any respon- 
sible person, firm or corporation offer- 
ing within 40 days of the date of the 
abandonment certificate (December 29, 
1947) to purchase same for continued 
operation and willing to pay not less 
than the net salvage value, estimated 
by the applicant at $278,234. The pres- 
ent condition of the applicant’s line 
limits the speed of trains to 10 mph. 


St. Louis-San Francisco. — Acting on 
the request of the applicant, Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has dismissed this road’s application 
for authority to abandon that portion 
of its line extending from a point near 
Mount Vernon, Mo., to Miller, approxi- 
mately 8 miles. 


Southern Pacific—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon that 
portion of its Wendling brarzh between 
Hyland, Ore., and Wendlitg, 2.5 miles. 


Texas & New Orleans. — This road 
and the city of Dallas, Tex., have asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve a 1941 agreement under which 
the railroad would be permitted to 
abandon 10,540 ft. of track in that city 
and acquire and operate a_ substitute 
line, also in Dallas, of approximately 
1.3 miles. Abandonment of the present 
line will enable the city to construct 
a boulevard. The substitute line, to- 
gether with all necessary appurtenances, 
would be constructed by the city. Con- 
summation of the 1941 agreement, ac- 
cording to the parties, was delayed be- 
cause of World War II. 


CAR SERVICE 





Car-Movement Order Vacated 


Voluntary railroad agreements “to 
effect further improvement in car hand- 
ling” have resulted in cancellation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
Service Order No. 778 which was de- 
signed to prescribe railroad operating 
regulations for car movement. It was 
stated at the commission that virtually 
all roads had signed and filed satis- 
factory agreements. 

As noted in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 27, 1947, page 62, where details 
of the proposed agreement were set out, 
the voluntary arrangements were de- 
veloped on the basis of an understanding 
that, if they were accepted by virtually 
all roads, the order would not be made 
effective. Thus the cancellation came 10 
Service Order 778-D, effective January 
13. Originally issued with a November 
1 effective date, the order was thereaiter 
postponed three times, the last named 
effective date having been January 15. 
It would have made each railroad and its 
operating officers responsible for car 
service, and fixed a general 48-hour 
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fimit on stops of freight cars for loading, 
ynloading or repairs (see Railway Age 
of October 18, 1947, page 80). 

1. C. C. Service Order No. 798, which 
makes loaded private tank cars on pri- 
yate tracks subject to demurrage rules, 
has been further modified by additional 
amendments which exempt tank cars 
stencilled or sign-boarded to the effect 
that they are not air-tight or liquid- 
tight, and tank cars loaded with white 
or yellow phosphorus. 

1.C.C. Service Order No. 775, which 
maintains super-demurrage charges on 
all types of freight cars, has been modi- 
fed by Amendment No. 4, which clari- 
fes the exemption provisions relating 
to export and import freight. 





FINANCIAL 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—N. Y. C. Stock 
and Directorships. —The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set Feb- 
ruary 27 as the date of oral argument 
in the proceeding wherein this road is 
seeking to release its holdings of New 
York Central stock from trusteeship 
and in the other proceedings wherein 
Robert R. Young and Robert J. Bow- 
man, chairman and president, respec- 
tively, of the C. & O., are seeking 
authority to serve as N. Y.C. directors. 
The argument will be held before the 
entire commission at its Washington, 
D. C., offices. As reported in Railway 
Age of December 13, 1947, page 64, 
C. E. Boles, assistant director of the 
commission’s Bureau of Finance, recom- 
mended commission denial of the appli- 
cations. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. — 
Equipment Trust Certificates. — This 
road has sold, subject to approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, $1,600,000 of series G equipment 
trust certificates to Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. on a bid of 99.6647 for 234 per cent 
obligations. The sale price represents 
an interest cost of approximately 
2.81386 per cent. As reported in Rail- 
way Age of January 10, page 56, pro- 
ceeds of the sale will be applied to the 
purchase of 500 50-ton steel-sheathed 
box cars, at an estimated unit cost of 
$4,307, from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.— 
Acquired Nickel Plate Stock.—This 
toad has acquired a substantial interest 
in the common stock of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, according to an 
announcement by William White, D. 
L. & W. president. Mr. White said 
there has always been a close traffic re- 
lationship between the two companies 
and that each has much to offer the 
other in working together and effecting 
operating economy. These factors, to- 
gether with the fact that a Lackawanna 
and Nickel Plate merger has always 
been looked upon as a “natural,” with 
substantial advantages to both roads and 
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to the public, made it seem to the man- 
agement of the Lackawanna desirable 
to secure a substantial position in Nickel 
Plate—looking in the first instance to 
steps short of merger that would be 
beneficial to both roads and, finally, to 
eventual merger. 


International-Great Northern. — Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—Acting upon 
a request of the applicant, Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has dismissed this road’s applica- 
tion in the Finance Docket No. 15941 
proceeding, wherein it sought authority 
to assume liability for $2,496,000 of 
series AA equipment trust certificates. 
Proceeds from the sale of the certifi- 
cates were to have been applied toward 
the purchase of four Diesel-electric lo- 
comotives and certain passenger equip- 
ment, as outlined in Railway Age of 
December 20, 1947, page 71. The ap- 
plicant advised the commission that it 
rejected the only bid received for the 
certificates, that of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., the offer of which, it said, would 
have made the yield approximately 2.71 
per cent. 


Missouri Pacific. — Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Acting upon a request of 
the applicant, Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed this road’s application in the 
Finance Docket No. 15940 proceeding, 
wherein it sought authority to assume 
liability for $5,248,000 of Series JJ 
Proceeds 
from the sale of the certificates were 
to have been applied toward the pur- 
chase of 13 Diesel-electric locomotives, 
200 hopper cars and certain passenger 
equipment, as outlined in Railway Age 
of December 20, 1947, page 71. The 
applicant advised the commission that it 
had rejected the “best bid” received 
for the certificates. The bid, submitted 
by Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, would 
have made the yield approximately 2.56 
per cent annually, the M. P. said. 


Missouri Pacific. — Reorganization. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has permitted the state of Texas, the 
Railroad Commisison of Texas and the 
Continental Bank & Trust Company of 
New York to intervene in this road’s 
reorganization proceedings, which, as 
noted in Railway Age of October 18, 
1947, page 78, have been reopened for 
further hearing. The hearing is sched- 
uled to be held at the commission’s 
Washington, D. C., offices on January 
27. 

The Texas intervenors object to any 
proposal which would entail the dis- 
solution of the International-Great 
Northern, a subsidiary debtor, and the 
removal of that road’s offices, shops 
and roundhouses from their present lo- 
cations in that state. Retention of the 
corporate organization of that road and 
11 other subsidiary debtors under the 
laws of Texas also is sought. If the 
plan contemplates discontinuing the cor- 
porate organization of the I.-G. N. under 
Texas statutes, they said, the assets of 





that road should be taken over by a 
separate company organized under the 
laws of that state. 

The bank, as successor corporate trus- 
tee under a 1917 general mortgage, 
seeks to protect the interests of holders 
of $1,200,000 of M. P. general mortgage 
4 per cent gold bonds, due in 1975. 


New York Central. — Acquisition. — 
R. E. Dougherty, vice-president-assist- 
ant to the president, New York Central, 
has been elected president of the Ni- 
agara Junction to succeed William J. 
Collins, vice-president of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, which on Janu- 
ary 9 sold the Niagara Junction to the 
Central, the Lehigh Valley and the 
Erie. (See the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 20, 1947, page 1088.) Fifty per 
cent of the stock was acquired by the 
Central and 25 per cent by each of the 
other two purchasers. The Niagara 
Junction will continue to be operated 
under the supervision of Harold F. 
Neville, the road’s general superintend- 
ent. The 12 new directors are: Repre- 
senting the New York Central—M. J. 
Alger, vice-president, traffic; F. A. 
Dawson, vice-president, lines Buffalo 
and east; Mr. Dougherty; F. J. Jerome, 
vice-president, operations and mainte- 
nance; H. H. McLean, assistant gen- 
eral counsel; and W. F. Place, vice- 
president, finance. Representing the 
Erie—H. D. Barber, vice-president; 
W. T. Pierson, general counsel; and 
W. S. Sporleder, ‘superintendent, Buf- 
falo Creek Railroad. Representing the 
Lehigh Valley—H. R. German, vice- 
president; C. L. Patterson, general 
manager; and T. O. Broker, assistant 
general counsel. The new board has 
elected Messrs. Dougherty, Jerome, Bar- 
ber and Patterson as members of the 
Niagara Junction’s executive committee. 


Northern Pacific-Union Pacific_—Track- 
age Rights—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has permitted the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific to in- 
tervene in opposition to the applica- 
tion of these companies in the Finance 
Docket No. 15925 proceeding, wherein 
commission approval is sought of the 
arrangements whereby the applicants 
would serve the so-called Hanford, 
Wash., project of the federal govern- 
ment’s Atomic Energy Commission. The 
application was outlined in detail in 
Railway Age of December 6, 1947, 
page 77. 


Piedmont & Northern.—Increased Divi- 
dends.—This road has declared a divi- 
dend 75 cents a share and an extra 
extra of $2 a share on the common 
stock, both payable on January 20 to 
stockholders of record on January 5. 
The previous payment was 50 cents a 
share on October 20, 1947, and the last 
extra was $1 a share on January 20, 
1947. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.— 
Dividends—This road, on December 
29, 1947, paid extra dividends of $4 
a share on the voting common stock 
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and the dividend obligations. On the 
same date, participating dividends of 
$3 and $4 a share were paid, respec- 
tively, on the 7 per cent guaranteed 
and the 6 per cent guaranteed stocks. 


St. Louis-San Francisco. — Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to assume liability 
for $8,840,000 of series A equipment 
trust certificates, the proceeds of which 
will be applied to the purchase of the 
following equipment: 


Estimated 

Description and Builder Unit Price 
10 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives (Electro-Motive 
Division, General Motors Corpo- 

TESS SR EY EE OS Fe NAS, $ 94,850 


8 6,000-hp. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives (E.M.D., G.M.C.).. 569,698 
5 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives (Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.) ; 94,882 


S 


1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch- 
ing locomotives (American Loco- 
motive Co.) 94,850 


2 4,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives (A.L.C.) ..... .. 432,600 

1 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switch 

ing locomotive (Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works) ...... ¥ 94,850 

160 70-ton covered hopper cars 
(Pressed Steel Car Company) 5,170 

300 50-ton box cars (Pullman-Stand- 

ard Car Manufacturing Com- 
ESS SE Se ae eee ae 4,310 

$00 55-ton open top hopper cars 
(Pullman-Standard) ee 3,602 


The certificates, to be sold on the 
basis of competitive bidding, would be 
dated January 15 and would mature 
in 10 annual installments of $884,000, 
starting January 15, 1949. 


Union Pacific. — Stock Split. — Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to 
issue, subject to approval by its stock- 
holders, 1,990,862 shares of preferred 
stock and 4,445,820 shares of common 
stock, par value $50 per share, in lieu 
of 995,431 shares of preferred stock and 
2,222,910 shares of common stock, par 
value $100 per share, now outstanding. 
As noted in Ratlway Age of December 
20, 1947, page 72, the two-for-one stock 
split, to become effective July 1, is ex- 
pected to broaden the market and in- 
crease the number of stockholders. The 
stock split has been approved by the 
applicant’s board of directors and will 
be voted upon at a stockholder’s meet- 
ing on May 11. The preferred stock 
will be entitled to dividends of not 
exceeding 4 per cent yearly. 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
—common, $5.00, semi-annually; 5% pre- 
ferred, $1.25, quarterly, both payable January 
31 to holders of record January 16. 

Massawippi Valley. — $3.00, semi-annually, 
payable February 1 to holders of record De- 
cember 31. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan.13 week year 
Average price of 20 rep- 
resentative railway 
OS err . 49.06 47.72 48.91 
Average price of 20 rep- 
resentative railway 
Noahs ck aie foie 86.33 85.14 91.06 
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CONSTRUCTION 





Chesapeake & Ohio. — Over the pro- 
test of the Norfolk & Western, Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to 
construct a $2,546,000 extension to its 
Trace Fork Sub-Division from a point 
near Holden, W. Va., to a point on the 
right fork of Trace Fork of Pigeon 
Creek, approximately 5.9 miles. The 
purpose of the extension, which in- 
cludes a 2,650-ft. tunnel, is to serve 
a new tipple of the Island Creek Coal 
Company. It is estimated the tipple 
will produce 1,200,000 tons of coal an- 
nually. 

The division’s report in the proceed- 
ing (Finance Docket No. 15665) made 
findings, among others, that certain of 
the markets for the coal can be reached 
or served to the best advantage only 
by the C. & O.; and that the prospec- 
tive revenues to be received by the C. & 
O. will be sufficient to support the 
cost of construction and operation and 
will afford an ample return upon the 
investment. 

The N. & W. opposition was based 
on contentions that the extension will 
invade territory directly tributary to it. 
Estimating that it could construct a 
6.9-mile extension from a point on its 
Lenore branch to the mine for $953,000, 
the N. & W. said that it failed to file 
an application for authority to do so 
because, in its opinion, the line would 
be a spur track serving a single shipper 
in territory exclusively tributary to it. 
As to this, the division stated that 
construction of a line to serve the new 
tipple by either the N. & W. or C. & O. 
would require a certificate. 

The commission also observed that 
the N. & W. has not been requested 
to furnish service, and has no assurance 
that its services will be acceptable to 
the coal company. Moreover, the com- 
mission found that, inasmuch as the 
coal from the new tipple would sup- 
plant a similar tonnage from an existing 
tipple on the C. & O., no change in 
the distribution of cars would be in- 
volved if that carrier’s service be con- 
tinued. On the other hand, it noted 
that it would be necessary’ for the 
N. & W. to create a new car allocation, 
adding that the same road already is 
confronted with the task of providing 
additional equipment for more than 
2,000,000 tons of coal annually from 
the new mines being developed on its 
Lenore branch. The latter finding was 
characterized as being of “particular 
importance,” in that “an acute car 
shortage of national proportions exists 
at the present time and probably will 
not be alleviated in full for some time.” 

With respect to the position of the 
shipper, the commission’s report noted 
that the coal company asserted that it 
would “exhaust every resource possible” 
to secure the service of the C. & O.; 
and if it should fail in this respect it 
would have to “give the matter fur- 
ther consideration” before determining 








whether the service of the N. & W. 
“would be accepted at all.” The coa} 
company or its predecessor has been 
using the C. & O. since 1904, and stated 
that its relationships with that road 
have been “highly profitable.” 


New Orleans Railroads—The Inter. 
state Commerce Commission has _per- 
mitted the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association to intervene in opposition 
to the application wherein railroads 
serving New Orleans, La., have joined 
with that city in asking commission 
approval of the acquisitions, abandon- 
ments and financing that will be in- 
volved in carrying out the agreement 
recently entered for the construction of 
a union passenger terminal there. 


Southeastern. — The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission cancelled the hear- 
ings scheduled for January 6 on this 
company’s application for authority to 
construct a new line between Savannah, 
Ga., and Atlanta, approximately 229 
miles. As noted in Ratlway Age of De- 
cember 13, 1947, page 78, the hearing 
was to have been held before Examiner 
Lyle at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. Details of the proposed line 
were outlined in Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 13, 1947, page 94, and previous issues, 


St. Louis-San Francisco. — This road 
has awarded a contract to the R. J. 
Reid Contracting Company of Birming- 
ham, Ala., for the construction of con- 
crete pits and foundations for a new 
Diesel locomotive repair shop at Spring- 
field, Mo. The contract also covers the 
building of a concrete scale pit and con- 
crete box and pipe drainage system, all 
of which are part of the new yard and 
mechanical facilities being installed at 
Springfield. This work will cost ap- 
proximately $150,000. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 





EXECUTIVE 


E. A. West, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, at Denver, Colo., 
has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent. W. C. Jones, assistant to the 
general manager, has been appointed to 
the newly created position of assistant 
to executive vice-president. 


R. L. Barber, special assistant to the 
vice-president of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
appointed executive assistant to the 
vice-president, with the same headquar- 
ters. He succeeds M. C. Blizard, who 
has retired after 49 years of railroad 
service. 


Samuel C. Pace, whose appointment as 


assistant to the president, in charge 0 


public relations, of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was reported in Railway 
Age of December 13, 1947, is a native of 
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Texas and a graduate of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia 
University. Mr. Pace served as a re- 
porter on the New York World and the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and in the 
advertising and sales departments of the 
Strathmore Paper Company at West 





Samuel C. Pace 


Springfield, Mass. During World War 
II, he was public relations officer for the 
Chicago Ordnance District and for the 
Detroit (Mich.) office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, with the rank of major. He 
was regional director of public relations 
for the American Airlines at Dallas, 
Tex., prior to joining the Frisco in his 
present position. 


Harvey E. Shumway, whose promotion 
to assistant to the president of the 
Union Pacific, at Omaha, Neb., was 
reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 27, was born at Atchison, Kans., on 
June 14, 1898, and entered railway 
service on July 1, 1917, as a clerk of 
the U. P., at North Platte, Neb. He 
subsequently served in various capacities 
until September 1, 1930, when he was 





Harvey E. Shumway 


advanced to trainmaster, with headquar- 
ters at North Platte, and in April, 1937, 
he was promoted to assistant division 
superintendent at Omaha. On September 
15, 1941, Mr. Shumway was advanced 
to division superintendent at Denver, 
Colo., and two years later he was trans- 
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ferred to Omaha. In April, 1945, he was 
promoted to general superintendent of 
the Kansas-Colorado divisions, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., and 
in September of that year became gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation at 
Omaha. Mr. Shumway was serving in 
the latter capacity at the time of his 
recent appointment. 


Ernest T. Williams, assistant to vice- 
president of the Railway Express Agency 
at Atlanta, Ga. has been appointed 
executive assistant to the president at 
New York, succeeding J. R. Marra, whose 
appointment as general manager of the 
Eastern Lakes department at Cleveland, 





Ernest T. Williams 


Ohio, was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 20. Mr. Williams was 
born at Charlotte, N. C., and served as 
superintendent of the Pamlico division 
at Norfolk, Va., and as superintendent 
of the Blue Ridge division at Roanoke, 
Va., before becoming assistant to vice- 
president at Atlanta in October, 1947. 


In addition to the newly elected offi- 
cers of the reorganized Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, the names of which 
were reported in the Railway Age of 
January 10, page 38, the following have 
been appointed to executive posts by 
the railroad: L. B. Pritchett, assistant 
to chief executive officer at Chicago, to 
the position of assistant to president, 
and William E. Hayes, executive represen- 
tative at Washington, D. C., to assistant 
to president at that point. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


H. P. Holt has been appointed acting 
general auditor of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie at Minneapolis, 
Minn., relieving J. E. Bertelsen, who has 
been granted a leave of absence. 


F. W. Root, solicitor of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific for the 
state of Minnesota, has retired after 
65 years of association with the road. 
Stuart Rider, a practicing attorney at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed 
assistant solicitor for Minnesota. 


William H. Shipley has been appointed 
an attorney of the Chicago & North 
Western, at Chicago. 


C. A. Zehnder, assistant controller of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, at 
Denver, Colo., has been elected con- 
troller, succeeding W. R. Blackwood, who 
has resigned to accept an executive 
position in Miami, Fla. 


Albert Weiberg has been appointed 
assistant to the general auditor of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


H. L. Lehmkuhle, whose appointment as 
comptroller of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis at Cleveland, Ohio, was re- 
ported in Railway Age of November 29, 
1947, was born on December 16, 1884, 
at Ottawa, Ohio. Mr. Lehmkuhle at- 
tended Ottawa high school and two 
years of business college, entering rail- 
road service on March 1, 1904, as a clerk 
with the N. Y. C. & St. L. In August 
of the following year he went to Cleve- 
land ‘where he served as clerk and ste- 
nographer until September, 1912. On the 





H. L. Lehmkuhle 


latter date he went with the Atlas Car 
& Manufacturing Co., returning to the 
Nickel Plate in April, 1914, as clerk and 
stenographer. From April, 1918, to 
March, 1937, Mr. Lehmkuhle served as 
general bookkeeper and general ac- 
countant in the auditor’s office at Cleve- 
land, being appointed assistant auditor 
on the latter date. He was promoted to 
auditor in May, 1939, and to general 
auditor in April, 1942. He became as- 
sistant comptroller in April, 1943, which 
position he held until his recent pro- 
motion to comptroller. 


C. E. Bahl has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio. , 


Frank H. Cole, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant general counsel of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Cole has been 
connected with the legal department of 
the B. & O. at Cincinnati since March, 
1918, when he entered the department 
as a clerk. He became attorney in 
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July, 1916, and served in various legal 
Capacities for the company since that 
time. 


Robert C. Beguelin, attorney of the 
Chicago & North Western at Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant secretary, 
succeeding H. H. Small, whose retire- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 10. 


OPERATING 


N. L. Waterman, superintendent of 
freight terminals of the Chicago & 
North Western, at Chicago, has been 
appointed superintendent of the road’s 
Wisconsin division, with headquarters 
at Chicago, succeeding Henry A. Parish, 
who has retired after a railroad career 
of 50 years. 


William T. Cummins, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Louisville & Nashvilfe, 
with headquarters at Middlesboro, Ky., 
has been promoted to superintendent at 
that point, succeeding Arthur B. Gloster, 
who has retired after 48 years of serv- 
ice with the railroad. Mr. Cummins is 
succeeded by Wesley R. Winkler, assist- 
ant superintendent at Ravenna, Ky., who 
in turn is succeeded by William G. Mc- 
Gowan, terminal trainmaster at New 
Orleans, La. Mr. McGowan is suc- 
ceeded by John W. Lovell. 


A. E. Perlman, chief engineer of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., has been 
appointed general manager, succeeding 
to the duties of E. A. West, formerly 
vice-president and general manager, who 
has been elected executive vice-president. 


A. E. Buckingham has been appointed 
superintendent of the St. Joseph Ter- 
minal, with headquarters at St. Joseph, 
Mo., succeeding C. H. Drew, who has 
retired after 47 years of service with 
the company. 


Justin E. Garvin, mail and express 
traffic agent of the New York Central, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., 
has succeeded to the duties of C. E. 
Hendrix, assistant manager of mail and 
express traffic, at Indianapolis, who 
has retired. 


W. E. M. Neal, superintendent of the 
Southern’s Knoxville and Augusta Di- 
vision, at Knoxville, Tenn., has retired, 
after more than 50 years of service 
with the road. The K. & A. Division 
has been consolidated with the rail- 
road’s Knoxville division. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
has announced the following changes 
affecting trainmasters: L. P. Urquhart, 
assistant trainmaster at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, promoted to trainmaster at Ala- 
mosa, Colo., succeeding C. E. McEnany, 
transferred to Burnham, Colo.; F. A. 
Jarvis, assistant trainmaster at Provo, 
Utah, promoted to trainmaster there; 
O. R. Lundborg appointed trainmaster at 
Salida, Colo., succeeding T. J. Peters, 
transferred to Glenwood Springs, Colo. ; 
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E. L. Oliver, trainmaster at Glenwood 
Springs, transferred to Sunnyside, Utah, 
succeeding H. Brooks, appointed train- 
master for the area from Green River, 
Utah, to Grand Junction, Colo., and 
for the Grand Junction terminal. 


J. Ralph Legg, supervisor of stations 
and transfers of the Southern, at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has been promoted to 
the newly-created position of super- 
intendent of merchandise service, with 
headquarters remaining at Chattanooga. 
Lee M. Davis, supervisor of stations and 
tranfers, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of stations and transfers, at 
Chattanooga. 


Thomas J. Seale, superintendent of the 
New Orleans, La., division of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of organization 
of the Southern departments, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. Joseph P. John- 
son, superintendent of the Pamlico divi- 
sion at Norfolk, Va., has been appointed 
superintendent of organization, Southern 
departments, at Atlanta, Ga., and will 
be the Southern departments’ represen- 
tative on the Standard Practices Com- 
mittee of the agency. 


H. C. Brede, engine foreman of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Palestine, Tex., has been appointed train- 
master at the Houston (Tex.) terminal. 


A. O. Thor, assistant superintendent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific’s Idaho division at Spokane, 
Wash., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Coast division, with head- 
quarters at Tacoma, Wash., succeeding 
Lawrence Wylie, who has been appointed 
electrical engineer at Seattle, Wash. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has an- 
nounced the following appointments ef- 
fective on January 18, at which time 
the road’s operating divisions will be 
divided into two districts (for details, 
see news columns in this issue): R. J. 
Stone, division superintendent at Spring- 
field, Mo., to be assistant general man- 
ager of the Western district, with head- 
quarters as before at Springfield; S. J. 
Frazier, assistant general manager at 
Springfield, to direct the Eastern dis- 
trict, with the same headquarters; E. O. 
Daughtrey, assistant division superintend- 
ent at Oklahoma City, Okla., to superin- 
tend at Fort Smith, Ark., succeeding 
E. P. Olson, transferred to Springfield to 
replace Mr. Stone; Howard W. Hale, 
superintendent of transportation to gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation, 
with headquarters as before at Spring- 
field; V. B. Gleaves, assistant superin- 
tendent of transportation, to assistant 
general superintendent of transportation 
at Springfield; and L. R. Hoff to assist- 
ant to general superintendent of trans- 
portation. 


TRAFFIC 


Fred N. Hicks, whose retirement as 
passenger traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, at 








Chicago, was reported in Railway Age 
of December 6, 1947, was born on 
March 15, 1881, at Chicago, and began 
his railroad career with the Lake Eric 
& Western (now New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis) at Indianapolis, Ind., in 1898. 
Mr. Hicks was employed in the traffic 
department of the Chicago, Indianapolis 





Fred N. Hicks 


& Louisville from 1900 to 1904, and in 
the latter year joined the Milwaukee 
Road as traveling freight and passenger 
agent at Philadelphia, Pa. He later 
served, successively, as traveling pas- 
senger agent at Indianapolis, city pas- 
senger agent at Chicago and New Eng- 
land freight and passenger agent at Bos- 
ton, Mass. Following two years in 
which he was out of railway service, 
Mr. Hicks became general agent of the 
Milwaukee in 1920 and was transferred 
to Milwaukee, Wis., in 1922. From 
1924 to 1938, he was assistant traffic 
manager, Western Lines, at Seattle, 
Wash., becoming passenger traffic man- 
ager at Chicago on May 1, 1938. 


Edward M. Roscoe, commercial agent 
of the Southern, has been appointed 
district freight agent, with headquarters 
as before at Valdosta, Ga. 


Haydn E. Goodley has been appointed 
division freight and passenger agent of 
the Chicago Great Western, with head- 
quarters at Sycamore, III. 


W. D. Hinkle, acting division freight 
traffic manager of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Montgomery, 
Ala., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La. H. W. Bell, assist- 
ant” general freight agent with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
transferred to Denver, Colo. 


John Hooks has been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Chi- 
ago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago, 
succeeding Hays M. Heimbaugh, whose 
resignation to become a member of the 
Central Freight Association, was re- 
ported in Railway Age of November 22. 


F. D. Bunsen, assistant general freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific, at El 
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Paso, Tex., has been promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent at that point. 


James W. Switzer, whose promotion to 
assistant to general passenger traffic 
manager of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported 
in Railway Age of December 6, 1947, 
was born on April 18, 1881, at Gales- 
burg, Ill., and received his higher educa- 
tion at the University of Iowa. Mr. 
Switzer began his railroad career with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in 
1901 as a telegraph operator, and sub- 
sequently served as ticket seller, city 
passenger agent and passenger rate 
clerk. He later became, successively, 
rate clerk of the Illinois Central and 


James W. Switzer 


chief rate clerk and chief clerk of the 
Michigan Central. He was advanced to 
assistant general passenger agent of the 
latter road in 1917, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich., and to general passenger 
agent at Chicago in 1925. He became 
general passenger agent of the N. Y. C. 
at New York, in 1932, advancing to pas- 
senger tratfic manager at Chicago in 
1940, which position he held at the time 
of his current promotion. 


William Wallace, general passenger 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific at Seattle, Wash., has 
been promoted to assistant passenger 
traffic manager, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He succeeds Harry Sengstacken, 
whose promotion to passenger traffic 
manager at Chicago was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 10. Mr. Wal- 
lace is succeeded at Seattle by Oliver R. 
Anderson, general agent, passenger de- 
partment, at St. Paul, Minn. 


Following the reorganization of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific on 
January 1, A. D. Martin, passenger traffic 
Manager at Chicago, was reappointed 
to that position for the new company. 
Ephraim Rigg, assistant freight traffic 
officer, has been promoted to general 
freight traffic manager at Chicago. 


Fred J. Wilson, general agent of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco at Springfield, Mo., 
has been appointed general agent at 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding James J. 
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Cummins, who has retired after 38 years 
of service. 


S. M. Farrell has been appointed assist- 
ant general passenger agent of the 
Great Northern, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., succeeding W. A. Wilson, 
who has resigned because of ill health. 
R. C. Ramsey, traveling freight agent at 
Spokane, Wash., has been appointed 
general agent at Bellingham, Wash., 
succeeding C. N. Christopherson, who has 
retired. 


Walter W. Kremer, whose promotion 
to general traffic manager of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
at Minneapolis, Minn., was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 3, was 
born on May 10, 1900, ‘at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Mr. Kremer entered railroad 
service in 1917 as a rate clerk with the 
Pennsylvania in his home town and 
joined the Minneapolis & St. Louis in 
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1924 as traveling freight agent, at 
Detroit, Mich. He held a similar posi- 
tion with the Canadian Pacific from 
1929 to 1934, with headquarters at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and was promoted 
to district freight representative at 
Detroit in the latter year. His next 
position was that of district freight 
agent for the C. P. at St. Louis, Mo., 
which he held from 1937 to 1940. Mr. 
Kremer became general freight agent 
at Detroit in January, 1941, and was 
transferred to Boston, Mass., in June 
of that year. In June, 1944, he joined 
the Boston & Maine as western traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Chicago. 
In October, 1944, he re-joined the C. P. 
as general freight agent at Chicago, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment. 


Carl M. Owen has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Everett, Wash., succeeding H. H. 
Tavenner, who has retired after nearly 
49 years of service with the road. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


Lawrence Wylie, superintendent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 


cific’s Coast division at Tacoma, Wash., 
has been appointed electrical engineer, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


S. Thorvaldson has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Lake Superior & Ish- 
peming, succeeding E. G. Day, who has 
retired at his own request. Mr. Thor- 
valdson was terminal engineer of the 
Wabash at Detroit, Mich., and prior 
thereto for short periods of time was 
employed by the Pennsylvania and the 
Pere Marquette. Mr. Day, prior to 
his association with the L. S. & I., was 
division engineer of the Chicago & 
North Western at Escasaba, Mich. 


K. L. Moriarty, assistant chief engineer 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
at Denver, Colo., has been promoted 
to chief engineer, succeeding A. E. 
Perlman, who has been appointed gen- 
eral manager. 


F. R. Paisley, assistant chief engineer 
of- the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh; Pa., has been 
promoted to chief engineer, with the 
same headquarters, to succeed N. W. 
McCallum, who has retired after 48% 
years of service with the New York 
Central system, of which the P. & L. E. 
is a part. W. T. Elmes, research engi- 
neer, has been promoted to assistant 
chief engineer, to succeed Mr. Paisley, 
and H. G. Pike has been appointed re- 
search engineer to succeed Mr. Elmes. 


MECHANICAL 


Frank J. Jumper, general mechanical 
engineer of the Union Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb., has retired after 42 years of 
railroad service. 


John L. Roach, whose retirement as 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Fort Worth & Denver City (part of 
the Burlington system), was reported 
in Railway Age of December 6, 1947, 
was born at Greencastle, Ind., on No- 
vember 25, 1874; entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1899 as a roundhouse laborer on 
the Missouri Pacific at Kansas City, 
Kan.; served as machinist apprentice; 
and became a journeyman machinist in 
1895. In 1900 he entered the service of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, work- 
ing one year as a machinist, and the 
following three as shop foreman. After 
a year as machine foreman of the 
Denver & Rio Grande at Pueblo, 
Colo., Mr. Roach joined the Colorado 
& Southern (part of the Burlington 
system), at Denver, Colo., and served 
as a machinist and assistant round- 
house foreman until March, 1907, when 
he became shop foreman of the F. W. 
& D. C., at Childress. A year later 
he was promoted to general foreman 
and in 1910 he was advanced to master 
mechanic, with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Roach had been superintendent of 
motive power since June, 1947. 


M. P. Nunnally, mechanical engineer 
of the St. Louis Southwestern, with 
headquarters at Pine Bluff, Ark., has 
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been promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent of motive power, succeeding C. A. 
Nicholson, who has retired. S. J. Fuller, 
assistant mechanical engineer, has been 
promoted to mechanical engineer, and 
L. O. Bluerock, draftsman, succeeds Mr. 
Fuller as assistant mechanical engineer. 
Maurice Strawn, wrecker foreman of the 
St. Louis Southwestern of Texas, with 
headquarters at Tyler, Tex., has been 
promoted to general car foreman, suc- 
ceeding L. C, Kirklin, who has retired. 


T. F. Jelnick has been appointed super- 
intendent of automotive equipment of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at 
Chicago, succeeding E. F. Weber, who 
has retired. 


William D. Nelson, assistant superin- 
tendent of the South Louisville (Ky.), 
shops of the Louisville & Nashville, 
has been promoted to superintendent 
of shops there, succeeding Ernest O. 
Rollings, who has retired after 53 years 
of service. Mr. Nelson is succeeded 
by James W. Adams, assistant to the 
superintendent. John F. Ryan has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
machinery, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky., succeeding T. O. Sechrist, 
who has retired after 34 years of serv- 
ice with the company. Charles N. 
Wiggins, Jr. and Carl A. Love have been 
appointed general master mechanic and 
assistant general master mechanic, re- 
spectively, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville. Louis E. Wallace has been ap- 
pointed general boiler inspector, at 
Louisville, succeeding Mark Manley, who 
has retired following a 5l-yr. career 
with the road. 


George S. Robertson, whose promotion 
to superintendent of motive power of 
the Fort Worth & Denver City (part 
of the Burlington Lines), at Childress, 
Tex., was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 6, was born in Scotland 
on April 20, 1887, and began his career 
as an apprentice ship fitter in yards at 
Dundee, Scotland. He came to the 
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United States in 1907, and was em- 
ployed in the building and repairing 
of ships until 1910, when he joined 
the F. W. & D. C. as a boilermaker 
promoted to 


at Childress. He was 
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general boiler foreman in 1918 and to 


‘general foreman in 1939, which position 


he held at the time of his recent ad- 
vancement. 


PURCHASES and STORES 


Following the reorganization of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific on Jan- 
uary 1, W. R. Owen, purchasing agent 
at Chicago, was re-appointed to that 
position for the new company. 


S. C. King, assistant to the auditor of 
disbursements of the Florida East Coast, 
has been appointed general storekeeper, 
with headquarters as before at St. 
Augustine, Fla., succeeding Alfred R. 
Dale, who retired from active duty on 
December 31, after 48 years of service. 
Born in Kansas City, Mo., on Septem- 
ber 12, 1887, Mr. King began his rail- 
road career in the supply department of 
the Missouri Pacific in 1909. He joined 
the Union Pacific in 1912 at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, as traveling material ac- 
countant and later became assistant 
auditor of disbursements. In 1918 he 
transferred to the stores department of 
the Union Pacific at Pocatello, Idaho, 





S. C. King 


serving as traveling storekeeper and 
chief clerk to the general storekeeper. 
At the close of World War I, he 
entered the service of the U. S. R. A. 
as inspector in the department of ma- 
terial and supplies. When this work 
was completed in 1923, he returned to 
the Union Pacific as division stores 
accountant at Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
King went with the Florida East Coast 
in September, 1927, as traveling mate- 
rial accountant and on August 1, 1943, 
was appointed assistant to the auditor of 
disbursements, which position he held 
until his recent appointment as general 
storekeeper of the system, effective 
January 1. 

Mr. Dale was born at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on August 6, 1877, and entered 
railroad service in December, 1899 as 
commissary clerk with the Florida 
East Coast. Three months later he 
became stenographer in the mechanical 
department and in October, 1904, he was 
appointed a storekeeper in the newly- 
organized stores department. .In 1915 
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Mr. Dale was promoted to general 
storekeeper of the system, which posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. 


SPECIAL 


C. C. Dilley has been appointed ad- 
vertising agent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding G. A, 
Semmlow, who has resigned. 


Edward J. Lamy, inspector of safety 
of the Louisville & Nashville, with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky., has been 
appointed assistant to the superintend- 
ent of safety, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky., succeeding the late 
Curtis Dilley. 


Joseph H. Murray, assistant to the 
superintendent of the Prevention and 
Security department of the Railway 
Express Agency, has been appointed 
superintendent of that department, with 
headquarters at New York, succeeding 
George M. Dallas, retired. 


OBITUARY 


Robert Hunt, former general superin- 
tendent motive power of the Seaboard 
Air Line at Norfolk, Va., died in that 
city on November 26, 1947. Mr. Hunt 
was born at Manchester, England, on 
February 16, 1888, and studied mechani- 
cal engineering at Manchester Technical 
College. Entering railroad service in 
1901 with the Great Central (now 
London Midland & Scottish) in Eng- 
land, he served until 1909 as apprentice 
draftsman. Mr. Hunt entered the serv- 
ice of the Atlantic Coast Line as drafts- 
man at Wilmington, N. C., in 1909, 
becoming chief draftsman in 1913. He 
held the latter position until 1918, when 
he became mechanical engineer of the 
Seaboard Air Line at Norfolk. In 1930 
he was appointed assistant general su- 
perintendent motive power of the S. A. L. 
at Norfolk and in 1944, he was promoted 
to general superintendent motive power. 
Mr. Hunt held the latter position until 
1945 when he left railroad service to 
become designing and test engineer of 
the Berkley Machine Works & Foun- 
dry Co., holding the latter position at 
the time of his death. 


Leon H. Doty, Eastern traffic manager 
of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
at New York, died on December 15, 
1947. Mr. Doty was a member of the 
sales-service division of this road for 
over 24 years. 


George P. Lyman, former assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, at St. Paul, Minn, 
who retired in 1933, died at Techny, 
Ill., on January 1. 


R. E. McComas, general agent of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois at Tulsa, 
Okla., died on December 2. 


J. G. Meehan, general agent of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., died on December 12. 
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15 more for the C&O 





‘Tix Chesapeake and Ohio has just placed an order for 15 more 
2-6-6-6 locomotives with Lima-Hamilton. 


These locomotives are of the type that, on dynamometer tests, developed 
a drawbar pull of 117,500 lbs.—developed an instantaneous drawbar horse- 
power of 7498 at 46 mph and sustained drawbar horsepowers of 6700 to 
6900 at speeds of 42 and 46 mph—accelerated 160 loaded cars (14,083 
tons) from dead stop to 19 mph in one mile, and reached 29 mph in 
11 minutes. 


This is our fifth order from the Chesapeake and Ohio for a total of 60 
Class H-8 locomotives—proof in itself of the capable job that they are 
doing. 


LIMA 
HAMILTON 


CORPORATION 
- LIMA, OHIO HAMILTON, OHIO 
oe Locomotive Works Division LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co. 
lima Shovel and Crane Division Niles Tool Works Co 
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435,584 


4,117.262 


ROUGH-RIDING LOCOMOTIVE 


Before After 


speed 54.5 M.P.H. speed 54.6 M.P.H. 
VERTICAL BOUNCE 
{ay emote ve, drag tna laslatetranselinoparha ult mannan nhennlnran lyr 
HORIZONTAL SHAKE 
rc Nast escapes that il aad aba bane enna 
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1,095,546 
539,789 
6,142,374 
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183,548 
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372,635 
4,556,259 
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4,097,671 


FRANKLIN E-2 BUFFERS will reduce 


maintenance by damping and absorbing horizontal 


J 
) 
) 
) 
‘ 
) 
) 
] 





622 
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2,726 
1,486,595 
15,893,388 


tees tt ee 


‘Shake and vertical vibration. 


198,358 
2,479,700 28,314,295 

5,553 

70,425 


The E-2 radial buffer will make any locomotive, at any speed, a 


T = i i t Nee : : ea ; ‘ 
scartgdagendmuadiaen daniel better riding engine. It requires minimum attention and will cut 


a built-in draft gear with large 


2,297,198 


a down maintenance on many related locomotive parts by markedly 


wedges, energized by compressed reducing shake and bounce. Crews appreciate the greater comfort 


1,469,460 
15,690,708 


1,616 
317 
310 


springs, hold the chafing plates in it brings. 


1,616 23,360,991 


firm contact, permitting no slack ? : 
; wanereten The above charts show the effectiveness of this buffer. These 
but retaining complete freedom of 


-Nov. 


irene betwen enaine ond charts were made on a western road — two days apart — on the same 


tender. This effectively dampens locomotive, between the same mileposts, pulling the same trainload 
and absorbs both horizontal shake in the same direction at the same speed. The E-2 buffer, as com- 
and vertical vibration of the loco- 


motive. Only the Franklin “E” type 
buffers provide this shock absorb- een Se ert eee ee ae nD 


11 mos. 


pared with the wedge-type buffer originally used, reduced vertical 


ing action. bounce (impact factor) 62%. 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 
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AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS °* DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS * CAR CONNECTION 
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The installation of Security Circulators in existing steam locomo- 


tives results in a circulation of water from the side water-legs, 
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for speeding evaporation. 
Thus in two ways Security Circulators aid in greatly improving 


the steaming efficiency of a locomotive. 
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SCALED 


Superheater Units 
Drastically Reduce 
Locomotive Efficiency 
and the Life of the Units 






























Scale in superheater units, throttle, or any steam. carrying vessel 


is the result of water carryover. 


That is a major condition that exists on all steam locomotives 


today, and one which can be controlled. 


Hou? 


BY THE ELESCO STEAM DRYER SYSTEM...INVESTIGATE. 
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Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 3] e : 
122 S. Michigan Ave.s CHICAGO ATA) 


Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 
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HUNT-SPILLER Light Weight ALLOY STEEL PISTONS 
and DUPLEX Lip Type SECTIONAL PACKING 





A perfect combination for better performance 


On many important American railroads you find this pair-up a standby 
because they have demonstrated the superior quality characteristic of 
all Hunt-Spiller products. The pistons, of electric furnace cast steel, may, 
be had with life-increasing flame hardened ring grooves to forestall wear 
at vital points. The Hunt-Spiller Duplex Lip Type Sectional Packing is 
available in the following combinations: All Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron; 
Combination of HSGI and centrifugally cast bronze; all centrifugally 





cast bronze. They are as dependable as the universally known and 
widely used Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. Hunt-Spiller Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 383 Dorchester Avenue, Boston 27, Mass. In 
Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales Canada: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur Street, Montreal 16, 
ein a deo oe ee FO. Export Agents: International Ry. Supply Co., 30 Church St., 


gs _ . Diesel and other tl 
ces. Double Seal rings are cast from 
Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. New York Bj N. Y. 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
STEEL PISTONS AND VALVES 
~ DUPLEX SECTIONAL PACKING 
, AIR FURNACE GUN IRON 
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EXTINGUISHING EQUIPNS 


DRY CHEMICAL 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


@ FASTER fire-stopping 
power is your first require- 
ment when fire breaks out... 
and Ansul Dry Chemical Fire 
Extinguishers give you that 
extra margin’ of protection 
against major fire damage. 


@ In addition, you get GREAT- 
ER fire-stopping power... 
because Ansul Plus-Fifty Dry 
Chemical releases its flame 
smothering gases in the 
heart of the flames. 


@ For fires in flammable 
liquids and in electrical 
equipment, Ansul Dry Chem- 
ical Fire Extinguishers pro- 
vide greater protection... 
pound for pound and dollar 
for dollar than any other ex- 
tinguisher. 





DRY CHEMICAL | 
: EXTINGUISHER 


ISHER UPRIGHT 
ADCK PIN AND PUSH DO! 
LE HANDLE TO RELEASE 

ASE OF FLAMES 






TER USING 


HEPY BNSUL ORY CHEMICAL 


MAINTENANCE 





Get the facts. Ask for 
authoritative compara- 
tive ratings as deter- 
mined by a national 


approval agency. 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF ANSUL DRY CHEMICAL 
- FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, MODELS 4, 20, 30, 150-A AND 350-A. 


ANSU 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHER DIVISION, MARINETTE, 


WISCONSIN 












Barge Lines Seeking 
More Public Money 


(Continued from page 53) 


of the “capital replacement program,” 
the “backbone” of which is the replace- 
ment of present floating equipment with 
modern units. 

Among the latter will be the “new 
type of streamlined tow,” otherwise de- 
scribed as an “integrated tow,” which 
is expected to be delivered in May. 
“Tf the performance of this new tow 
measures up to expectations,” the state- 
ment continued, “it is planned to con- 
tinue the replacement program along 
these lines.” 

The statement also noted that regular 
operations on the Missouri river to 
Omaha, Neb., were begun last year “on 
a limited scale,” while an experimental 
trip was made to Sioux City, Iowa, 
last summer. Regular operations to 
the latter point “cannot be undertaken 
until 1949, which is the earliest date 
the chief of engineers promises a de- 
pendable channel,” the statement also 
said. It added that “Missouri river 
navigation, generally unsuccessful in the 
past, will continue to be unsuccessful 
until both a better channel and more 
efficient floating equipment are avail- 
able.” 

The financial statements show that 

the deficit in the corporation’s “earned 
surplus” account is expected to total 
$9,018,004 at gbhe close of the current 
fiscal year. The earned surplus in 1938 
amounted to $2,500,000, but operating 
losses have been reported regularly 
since 1939. Meanwhile, the sales of its 
holdings of government bonds deprived 
the corporatien of a major source of 
income, since returns from those invest- 
ments had been important offsets to 
losses from water-carrier operations. 
Government securities owned as of 
June 30, 1947, totaled $2,288,060, and 
all of them are expected to have been 
sold by the end of the current fiscal 
year. 
The estimated gross income for the 
current fiscal year is $9,090,900 while 
expenses are expected to total $9,916,- 
900. The estimate for fiscal 1949 puts 
the gross income at $11,325,200 and the 
expenses at $10,179,900. “The 1949 
estimated profit of $1,145,300,” the 
statement emphasized, “is based on the 
expected completion of the first phase 
of the capital replacement program, on 
which depends the future operation of 
the barge line. Continued operation of 
the present equipment will not only 
inevitably result in large annual losses 
but will very shortly result in rapid 
curtailment of operations on account of 
the forced retirement of inoperable 
equipment.” 


Club Meetings 


The following list gives names of secre: 
taries, dates of next or regular meetings and 
places of meetings: e 
Arr BRAKE AssociaTion.—Lawrence Wilcox, 

rer 827, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


, Ill. 
Aurep Rartway Suppty Assocration.—C. F. 


Weil, American Brake Shoe Company, 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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AmERICAN ASSOCIATIGN O¥ BaGGaGE TRAFFIC 
Manacers.—E. P. Soebbing, 1450 Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Annual meeting, January 21-23, 1948, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrFicErs.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of 
N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION CF RAILROAD SUPER- 
INTENDENTS.—Miss Elise LaChance, Room 
901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Annual meeting, June 8-10, 1948, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarILwaAy ADVER- 
TIsING AGENTs.—E, A. Abbott, 1103 
Cleveland St., Evanston, IIl. 

AmERICAN RatLway BripGE AND BUILDING 
ASSOCIATION. — Miss Elise LaChance, 
Room 901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, Ill. Annual meeting, September 20-22, 
1948, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 

AmeRICAN Rartway Car INstituTE.—W. C. 
Tabbert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, 
a. Xs 


AwerrcAN RartLway DEVELOPMENT AsSOCIA- 
TION.—-W. J. Walsh, B. & O. R. R., Bal- 
timore 1, Md. Annual meeting, April 
5-7, 1948, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
La. 

AMERICAN Rat~way ENGINEERING ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Works in cooperation with_ the 
Association of American Railroads, Engi- 
neering Division—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual 
meeting, March 16-18, 1948, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Il 

AMERICAN RAtLway MaGAzIneE Epitors’ As- 
socIATION.—Harry Walker, D. & R. G. 
W. Ry., Room 204, Rio Grande Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 

AmeRICAN SHORT Line Rartroap Assccta- 
tion. —C. E. Huntley, Tower Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. 


—R. J. Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Spring 
meeting and Committee Week, March 
1-5, 1948, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, June 21-27, 1948, 
Book-Cadillac: Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

AMERICAN SocrETty GF MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERS.—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Semi-annual meet- 
ing, May 30-June 4, 1948, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual meeting, November 28 - De- 
cember 3, 1948, New York, N. Y. 
Railroad Division. —E. L. Woodward, 
Railway Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, IIl. 

AMERICAN Woop-PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 

y Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. os 
Washington 5, D. C. Annual meeting, 
April 27-29, 1948, Hotel St. Paul, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Assoc1IatED TRAFFIC CLuBs cF AMERICA, INC. 
—R. A. Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, 1203 C. of C. Bldg., Cincin- 
nati 2, O. 

AssocIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROAD DINING 
Car OFFicers.—W. F, Ziervogel, 605 S. 
Ranken Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Assocrati0@N OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. — 
George M. Campbell, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Operations and Maintenance Depart- 
ment. — J. H. Aydelott, Vice-presi- 
dent, Transportation Bldg., Washing. 
ton 6, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Division.— 

L. R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St.. 

Chicago 5, IIl. 

Operating Section.—J. C. Cavis- 
a ag Vesey St., New York 7, 


Transportation Section. —H. A. 
Eaton, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, IIl. 

Communications Section. — W. A. 
Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York 7, N.: Y. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Sec- 
tion.—W. F. Steffens, New York 
Central, Room 3317, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 

Freight Station Section—W. E. 
Todd, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. | 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. 
C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New 
York: 7; iN; Y. 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 
30 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 

_ Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Engineering Division.—W. S. Lacher, 

a E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 

Construction and Maintenance Sec- 
tion.—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 16-18, 1948, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 
4 Ps Van Buren St., Chicago 

Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 

esey St., New York 7, 
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Briggs & Stratton engines have no equal in value and per- 
formance ... because they incorporate the engineering, 
technical and manufacturing experience gained in building 
more than 3% million air-cooled engines in the past 28 
years of continuous production. 
This unmatched experience is the reason why more and 
more Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle air-cooled engines are 
“Preferred Power” for an ever-increasing range of applica- 
tions in every field requiring dependable gasoline power. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS., U.S. As 
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NO CHIPPING 
NO RIPPING... 


Resurface with 


STONHARD! 


There’s no need to rip up your 
old floor... apply Stonhard 
Resurfacer at a thickness of 
Vg inch right over the old sur- 


face. 


Use Stonhard to resurface or 
patch your wood, concrete or 
composition floors, ramps and 
passenger or freight platforms 
... provides a tough, resilient 
surface that gives years of ser- 
vice. 

Return the coupon for free 
maintenance guide. No obliga- 
tion. 


STONHARD 


Building Maintenance Materials 
Serving the Railroads Since 1922 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


STONHARD COMPANY 
881 Term. Com. Bldg., Phila. 8, Pa. 


Send us information about STONHARD 
RESURFACER and a free floor maintenance 
guide 

Firm 

\ ae 

Address 

City Zone . 
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N. Y. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 14-16, 1948, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mechanical Division. — Arthur C. 
Browning, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Annual mesting, 
June 28-30, 1948, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreu- 
cetti, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1948, Chicago, III. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—W. 
J. Farrell (Executive Vice-Chair- 
man), Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C, 

Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pil- 
cher, (Executive Vice-Chairman), 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Annual meeting, May 11-13, 
1948, McAllister Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

Motor Transport Division. — Trans- 
—* ldg., Washington 6, 


Car Service Division—W. C. Ken- 
dall, Chairman, Transportation 
_ Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Finance Accounting, Taxation and 
Valuation Department.—E, H. Bun- 
nell, Vice-President, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Accounting Division—E. R. Ford, 
—— Bldg., Washington 
Treasury Division. —E. R. Ford, 
Hine yy Degonee Bldg., Washington 
Traffic Department.—Walter J. Kelly, 
Traffic Officer, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RartLway CLaIM AGENTS.— 
F. L. Johnson, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R., 
340 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, IIl. 
Annual meeting, May 19-21, 1948, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

BripGE AND BuiLpInG Suppty MeEn’s Asso- 
ciaTION. —E, C. Gunther, Duff-Norton 
Mfg. Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Exhibit in conjunction with 
meeting of the American Railway Bridge 
and Building Association, September 20- 
22, 1948, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

CanapDIaAn Rartway CLus.—C, R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. G., Montreal 28, 
Que. Regular meetings second Monday 
of each month, except June, ~ and 
August, Mount Royal Hotel, ontreal, 

ue. 

Car a AssociaTIon oF St. Louts. 
—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meet- 
ings, third Tuesday of each month, except 
gy md and August, Hotel De Soto, 
St. uis, Mo. 

Car DeparTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
F. H. Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chi- 
cago 31, Ill. Annual meeting, September 
20-23, 1948, Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.— 

W. E. Angier, chief A. A. R. clerk, C. 

B. . R. R., 547 W. Jackson Bivd., 

Chicago 6. Ill. Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month except June, aay 
and August, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Iil. 

CENTRAL RatLway Crus or Burrato.—kR. E. 
Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo 5, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, second ‘Thursday of each month, 
except June, a and August, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Sultale, yr. 

Cuicaco LuncHEon Cyius oF Mititary_ Raltt- 
way Service VeETERANS.—Col. R. 
Jensen, Schiller Park, Ill. Luncheon, 
second Wednesday of each month, Chi- 
— Traffic Club, Palmer House, Chicago, 


EasTERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFFiI- 
cers.—H. J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EasTERN Car ForREMAN’s ASSCCIATION.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Regular meetings, second Friday 
of January, February (Annual Dinner), 
March, April, May, October and_ No- 
vember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

LocomoTivE MAINTENANCE OrFicers’ Asso- 
c1aTIon.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker 
Street, North Little Rock, Ark. Annual 
ae, September 20-23, 1948, Chicago, 


MAINTENANCE oF Way Cus or CHICcAGO.— 
: Knowles, Room 2000, 105 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, fourth Monday of each month, Oc- 
tober through April, inclusive, except 
December, when the third Monday, Hard- 
ings at the Fair. 

Master BorLer MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. — A. 
F. Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 
; . Y. Annual meeting, September 
20-23, 1948, Chicago, IIl. 

METROPOLITAN MAINTENANCE OF Way C tus. 
—John Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., 30 Church St., New 
York 7, i. Y. Meets in October, De- 
cember, February and April. Next meet- 
ing, February 28, 1948, dinner, Hotel 
Sheraton, Skyline Room, New York, N. Y. 


NATIGNAL ASSOCIATION OF 
UTILITIES Comissrowmns. Bee Gat 
7413 New Post Office Bldg., Washington 
25, D. C. Annual meeting, November 
ae 1948, Hotel Oglethorpe, Savannah, 


a. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS’ Apvr 
- ger eel ee “ates United State 
adiator orporation, nit i 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. ea Artie 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC Leacur.—Ed. 
ward F. Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg, 
Novenier 18"19 * 1548, “Hera Meeting 

vember - otel : 

+: vania, on York, N. Y. Pennayl 

ATIGNAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSocIAT 

—C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 8. 1% 
Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. eeting and 
= an — a with A.R. EA 
onvention, March 15-18, 19 i. 
theatre, Chicago, Ill. “ Ae 

New _Ewncianp RarLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, 
r., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston 11, Mass, 

egular meetings, second Tuesday of each 
month, except poe July, August and 

__ September, Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass, 

New Yorx Rartroap Crus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month 
except June, July, August, September 
and December, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York, x. 

NoRTHWEsST CARMEN’S AssocraTiIon. —E, N, 
Myers, Minnesota Transfer Ry., 1434 
Iowa Ave.; St. Paul 4, Minn. Regular 
meetings, first. Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Midwa 
—_ 1931 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

PactFic Rattway Cius.—William S. Wollner, 

. Box 458, San Rafael, Cal. Regular 
meetings, second Thursday of each alter. 
nate month at Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Raltway Business Association. —P. H. 
Middleton, First National Bank Bildg,, 
Chicago 3, IIl. 

Ratway Crus oF PittsspurcH.—J. D. Con- 
way, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Regular meetings, fourth Thursday of 
each month, except June, July and Aug- 
ust, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway ELectric SuppLy MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocriaTIon.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Brad- 
ley Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill, Exhibit in conjunction with 
meeting of the Coordinated Mechanical 
Associations and the Electrical Section, 
Mechanical Div., A. A. R., September 
20-23, 1948, Chicago, Il. 

RatLway Fuet AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ 
AssociaTIon.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, 
Utilities Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. Annual meeting, September 
20-23, 1948, Chicago, Ill. 

RatLway Suprpty MANUFACTURERS’ AsSOCIA- 
TIcCN—A. W. Brown, Room 1424, 30 
Church St., New York Jy TNs. Xe 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLI- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION.—G. A. Nelson, Water- 
bury Battery Company, 30 Church St, 
New York 7 a Meets with Com- 
munications Section, of A. A. R. 

RatLway Tre AssocraTion. —Roy M. Ed- 
monds, 610 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE CF WAY 
AssocIaATION. — Miss Elise LaChance, 
Room 901, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5, lll. Annual —a September 20-22, 
1948, Hotel Stevens, hicago, Ill. 

Signa Appiiance AssociaTion.—G. el- 
son, Waterbury Battery Company, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Meets 
with A, A. R. Signal Section. 

SOUTHERN AND SQUTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
Cius.—A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, thi 
Thursday in January, March, May, July 
September and November, Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION oF CAR SERVICE 
Orricers.—P. J. Climer, N. C. & St. L, 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn., Acting Sec’y. Am 
— meeting, January 21, 1948, Atlanta, 


a. 
Toronto Rattway Crius.—D. L. Chambers 
Acting Sec’y. P. O. Box 8, Term 
“A”, Toronto 2, Ont. Regular meetings, 
fourth Monday of each month, oe 
ee uly —_. August, Royal Y 
otel, Toronto, Ont. . Z 

Track Suppty AssociaTION.—Lewis Thomas, 

. and C. Company, 59 E. Van Burea 
t., Chicago 5, Tl Exhibit in pee 
tion with meeting of the Roadmasters 3 
Maintenance of Way_ Association. ai 
tember 20-22, 1948, Hotel Stevens, 
cago, Ill. 

Unitep Associations oF RatLroap VETERANS 
—Roy E. Collins, 225 Bidwell Av 
Westerleigh, Staten Island 2, N. Y- 

Western Rartway Cxvs.—E. EF. Thulis 
Suite 339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, ‘ 
Regular meetings, third Monday 0 « 
month, except January, June, July, . 
ust and September, Hotel Sherman. Ui 
cago. Ill 
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